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Misses’ and Children’s Hats and Suits, 
Figs. 1-5. 

Fig. 1.—Suir ror Boy rrom 3 10 5 YEARS OLD. 
The jacket, vest, and trousers are made of blue 
cloth, and are trimmed with a braiding of blue 
gimp and with blue pearl buttons. Blue and 
white mixed straw hat, trimmed with navy blue 
reps ribbon ; the brim is faced with similar ribbon, 

Fig. 2.—Wuitre ENGuisu Srraw Lat, trimmed 
with raveled-out pleatings of pale blue and black 
reps, which are edged with a bandeau of pleated 
black gros grain. The gros grain is arranged 
high on the right side, and is fastened with a gilt 
buckle in front, and finished with a three-corner- 
ed end. The hat is trimmed besides with a clus- 
ter of rose-buds, wild flowers, berries, and a blue 
gauze veil. 


Fig. 3.—Tuscan Straw Hat. The brim is 














Fig. 1.—Svir_ ror Boy From 


3 To 5 YEARS OLD. 





bound with gathered pale blue reps ribbon, and 
the trimming consists of blue and maize reps 
ribbon, which is wound around the crown. 
Loops and ends of similar ribbon and clusters of 
daisies and grasses complete the trimming. The 
fichu consists of a three-cornered piece of ivory 
silk gauze, which is underlaid with white Brussels 
tulle, and is embroidered in chain stitch with elar- 
et-colored silk. The gauze is cut away between 
the design figures. 

Fig. 4.—Carorr ror Cnitp rrom 1 To 2 Years 
oLp. This capote is made of white gros grain, 
net interlining, and lustring. The crown is gath- 
ered in front and laid in shell-shaped pleats in 
the back, and is trimmed all around with pleated 
strips of gros grain, which are raveled out on the 
edges, and are headed with a fold of the same 
material, on which a leaf trimming of white silk 
ribbon is fastened. On the pleats are fastened 


Fig. 2—Wurte Encuisu 





Fig. 3.—Tvuscan Straw 
Straw Har. Har. 


loops and ends of white silk ribbon and bunches 
of forget-me-nots. Strings of white silk ribbon. 

Fig. 5.—YerLLow Straw Bonnet, trimmed with 
loops and ends of white gros grain ribbon, and a 
wreath of flowers of different colors. A ruche 
of pleated crépe lisse is set inside of the bonnet. 
Blue cashmere dress with square neck. The 
half-long sleeves are trimmed with ivory silk and 
white crépe lisse pleatings. 





PREPARATION OF THE SOIL 
FOR A GARDEN. 
F the site selected for a garden is a piece of 
grass land, it should, some time between the 
first of September and the end of November, be 
ploughed, and if manure can be had, it should be 
spread on the land previously to commencing to 





Fig. 4.—Capore ror CHILD FROM 
1 To 2 YEARS OLD. 


Fics. 1-5.—MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S HATS AND SUITS. 





- SINGLE COPIES TEN CENTS. 
$4.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 


plough. The ploughing should be shallow, cut- 
ting the sod in thin slices and turning it over 
flat, and then harrowing it either with the back 
of the harrow or with one having very blunt 


| tecth, so as to fill up the hollows between the 


furrows and to reduce it to as level a state as 
possible without pulling the sod out of its over- 
turned position. Early in the spring it should be 
cross - ploughed and subsoiled, by either using a 
subsoil plough or running an ordinary plough 
through the open furrow made by the first plough, 
This renders the soil friable to a greater depth 
than it otherwise would be. But care must be 
had not to bring the subsoil to the surface, as it 
is always inferior to the surface soil, and gener- 
ally takes a greater length of time and a larger 
amount of cultivation and manuring to make it 
fertile. All that is required is to break it up and 


get it into such a state as that tap-rooted plants 














Fig. 5.—YrELLow Straw 
Bonnet. 
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can easily penetrate it. If, instead of plough- 
ing, it is worked by hand, then a trench eighteen 
inches wide and one spade deep should be taken 
out and laid to one side; the subsoil should 
then be spaded with a spading fork. A layer 
of manure may then be laid upon this broken- 
up subsoil, and the top soil from the adjoining 
eighteen inches in width thrown over it; the 
subsoil under it then*broken up and manured, 
the subsoil from the third eighteen inches thrown 
upon it, and so on seriatum, trench after trench, 
until the plot is finished, returning the top soil 
taken from the first trench to the last one. This 
may appear to involve a large amount of labor 
and a great deal of expense, but it will be found 
to well repay both in the excellent crops produced. 

After the land has been thus prepared, either 
by ploughing or by hand labor, it should be plant- 
ed with potatoes, corn, or late cabbages the first 
season, as it can scarcely be brought into suffi- 
ciently fine tilth for ordinary vegetables the first 
year. If the subsoil should be heavy and retain 
water, it will be necessary to under-drain it with 
agricultural draining tiles. 





STRAWBERRY TIME. 
When the strawberry, ripening, blushes 
To meet the sweet looks of the sun, 
Then faintly the fair laurel flushes, 
Then gayly the eager winds run 
To tell, upon hill-side and meadow, 
The coming of festival days, 
While out from his nest in the shadow 
The bird pours his jubilant lays. 


The pasture lands dimple with clover, 
The buttercups dazzle and shine, 
The wide fields of summer brim over 
With dreams of a perfume divine. 
And forth go the children so merry, 

Like harvesters seeking for sheaves, 
With bright eyes discerning the berry, 
A ruby ‘mid emerald leaves, 


Brown-handed, sun-freckled, they linger 

To eat the sweet globes while they pick; 
What care they for stain on the finger, 

So ripe is the treasure and thick ; 
Like music their innocent laughter 

Rings out o’er their frolic and haste ; 
Ah! never will berries hereafter 

Hold nectar so rich to the taste. 


Hereafter, when shrill voices ery them, 
Discordant, through streets of the town, 
And gravely they bargain and buy them, 
Their value in silver pay down, 
Yet haply remembering childhood, 
They'll say, as at evening they eat, 
“The berries we found in the wildwood, 
Unsugared, were surely more sweet.” 


And yet can the dear, evanescent, 
Illusive, full charm of the fruit 
Be known to the children whose present 
Suffices unto them? The root 
Of every glad hour of pleasure 
Must grow, deeply struck, in the past, 
And so is our berry a treasure 
Less prized at the first than at last. 


For now as the shy things are blushing 
Low down ’mid their leaves on the ground, 
As the delicate laurels are flushing 
On hillock and meadow and mound, 
We, working and weary with labor, 
Shut in among houses of brick, 
Hear sounds as of pipe and of tabor 
From fields where the berries are thick. 
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Ga Cut Paper Patterns of the Breton Wrap- 
per, illustrated on page 421 of the present Num- 
ber, ave now ready, and will be sent by the Pub- 
lishers, prepaid, by Mail, on receipt of Twenty-five 
Cents, For Last of Cut Paper Patterns published 
see Advertisement on page 431. 








TS Our next Pattern-sheet Number will 
contain a choice variety of full-sized patterns, tllus- 
trations, and descriptions of Ladies’ and Children’s 
Bathing Suits, Ladies’ Batiste, Swiss Muslin, 
Linen, Silk, and Wool Summer Dresses, Mante- 
lets, and other Wrappings ; Misses and Girls’ 
Summer Suits ; Ladies and Children’s Lingerie ; 
Gentlemen's Cravats ; Handkerchief Holders ; 
Coffee Cozies; Key Baskets ; Embroidery Pat- 
terns, étc., etc. Both Serials will be continued, 
and the Number will comprise choice literary and 
artistic attractions. : 





CH The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for Fune 30 contains a fine portrait of 
the Grand Duke Michael, and several other pic- 
tures relating to the Eastern War. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be is- 
sued gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for July 7. 








DEVOTEES OF SELF. 

HERE are certain people who come into 

being with an understanding that the 
world was made for C#sar, and CsaR 
means themselves. They are determined 
to have what they want in this life, and 
usually carry out their determination at all 
hazards. They can not conceive that any 
thing is of more importance than their 
wishes; and they become in time, if they 
are not from the first, such utter incarna- 
tions of selfishness that every body and 
every thing give way to them; their selfish- 





ness attains such proportions that it bor- 
rows of sublimity, and nobody dreams of 
gainsaying it. If they want a thing, they 
must have it, let who will go without it; 
if they are happy, nobody else must show a 
gloomy face; if they will play, let those 
work that dare; if they are sad, the world 
is turned topsy-turvy ; if they are sick, there 
is no health in us. 

Theirs is seldom, on the whole, a noisy 
selfishness; a very few storms in the be- 
ginning do all the business, and there is 
little occasion for more. The child bangs 
its head a little about the floor when it is a 
couple of years old ; and its mother, disliking 
to see that banging repeated, takes care that 
there shall be nothing to induce it. A few 
years later, exasperated by some resistance, 
it perhaps flies at its guardian like a wild- 
cat, although stopping short of blow or bite 
——and we have known the guardian thus in- 
timidated to be the mother—showing itself 
capable of administering punishment, even 
if it fails to administer further than the 
fright and horror and grief; and the exas- 
peration is seldom repeated. One or two 
subsequent outbursts, to show, possibly, 
that the nature remains the same, and the 
privileges are not to be tampered with ; and 
thenceforth there is no more attempt to op- 
pose the party, except it be in case of life or 
death, than there would be to take hold of 
the lightning-rod in a thunder-storm. One 
feels that there is always thunder in that 
sky, and ready to fall, although the sunshine 
when undisturbed is so completely sunshine, 
so warm and bright and pleasant, that one 
is willing to make almost any sacrifice that 
will keep the weather clear. For these self- 
ish people are selfish because they want to 
be happy, and they are happier in the at- 
mosphere of good nature and general con- 
tent than in that of recrimination and 
gloom; and when they have the best chair, 
the most attention, the first chance at the 
newspaper, at the last novel, at the new 
faney-work patterns, the back seat of the 
coach, the choice cut at table—the chief con- 
sideration every way, in short, and all the 
little accessories of pride and comfort that 
habit has declared theirs by right—then 
they are in the best of humors, and expect 
every body else to be so likewise. 

There is always some excellent reason for 
the tyranny of these devotees of self. They 
ought to have the best chair: they have the 
lame back, or they get tired more easily, or 
their strength needs to be husbanded, or they 
are delicate any way, or else they always 
have had it, and they are not comfortable 
in any other, while those who never have 
had it of course will not feel the difference. 
Then they should have the novel first: it 
doesn’t take them so long to read it; they 
mentioned it first, and wanted it most; they 
can’t bear to have it after every body else 
has read it, and knows just what they are 
feeling at just this or that page, and nobody 
else cares about that; they expect it first, 
which nobody else does; they are the oldest, 
and have a right as such, or they are the 
youngest, and ought to be considered, and 
soon. They should have the choice cut at 
table: their appetite is the most fastidious ; 
they can’t eat every thing the way some 
people can; that is the most nutritious, and 
it is well known that they need the most 
nutritious; nobody else seems to care for it, 
and every body knows they want it. Of 
course every body knows they want it! 
They have taken precious good care of 
that. That want is a light they have not 
hidden under a bushel; it has been “an- 
nounced by all the trumpets of the sky.” 
They never eat any but the dark meat, 
whether there is dark meat enough left to 
give the rest a tidbit of it or not; or they 
want the liver-wing, let who else will prefer 
it; the beef must be so underdone that the 
rest of the family must learn to like it or go 
without it, so that they shall be pleased, 
or so overdone that for all the others it is 
“done to death,” in order that they may 
not be vexed by seeing the blood run; cer- 
tain dishes never can be had at all at the 
table where they sit, because the condi- 
ments, such as garlic, are disgusting to 
them, whether desirable to others or not; 
and certain vegetables never must be cook- 
ed in the house under any circumstances, 
because they can not and will not endure 
their smell. And for the rest—the back 
seat in the coach, for instance—why, it 
makes them sick to drive the other way, 
and that disturbs their whole day. What 
if it makes others sick? They would stare 
with amazement at the idea; what is that 
to them? they can not afford to be sick, 
ifit does. Evidently, if unconsciously, their 
business here is with number one, and not 
two, three, and four; while as to the lit- 
tle accessories of comfort and pride, they 
will tell you, if you presume to question, 
that they are things which nobody else 
thinks of; that they are not set apart for 
others, because others are not sensitive 
enough to appreciate and desire such re- 
finements; and in the matter of receiving 











the most attention and the chief considera- 
tion, certainly that is not their fault if peo- 
ple choose to pay it to them; others must 
make themselves agreeable too. 

Too! A brief word, but it expresses a 
great portion of the gospel of life believed 
by these people. It means that they are all 
they should be, that they have a right to all 
they get, and that others may have the sur- 
plusage, all that is left over, what they do 
not want themselves. It means that they 
are first, and others come afterward; that 
they acquire their right and their possession 
by much the same prescriptive virtue as that 
of the divine right of kings; they can not 
say why it is, only that it is. Heaven gave 
the nature with these demands, Heaven 
obliges others to satisfy these demands. 

Perhaps all this does not do so much harm 
as at first appears to the rest of us—we oth- 
ers who are not the selfish ones, who have 
none of this sublime self-worship, and make 
not one of these preposterous claims. For 
we, at any rate, who live under the spell, are 
in no danger of being like our tyrants, not 
only by reason of any dislike and disgust we 
may feel, but through sheer impossibility 
of getting a chance to do likewise. It is a 
fact as universally to be observed as any of 
the material phenomena of nature, that a 
selfish mother makes an unselfish daugh- 
ter, while its reverse is very nearly as true; 
for if an unselfish mother does not always 
make a selfish daughter, it is because the 
beauty of unselfishness is contagious, and 
not because the daughter has not her chance 
of becoming selfish, and gratifying her own 
desires to the exclusion of others. The self- 
ish mother, who exacts every thing, leaves 
nothing for the child to exact till her turn 
comes, and by that time her habits of sur- 
render are so entirely formed that she has 
forgotten herself, and strives only for the 
happiness of some one else—it used to be 
her mother, and now it is another. And in 
reality she is far the happier of the two, for 
the pleasure of pleasing one’s self can never 
last beyond the moment of the receipt of the 
pleasure; but the pleasure of pleasing oth- 
ers lasts for days and years, and carries on 
its good work to be added to the good work 
of the eternities. 





SUMMER EVENINGS. 


HERE is an all-pervading and diffusive 

charm about a summer evening any 
where. Inthe country, where the air is fra- 
grant with the breath of honeysuckle and 
rose, and perfumed, besides, with a thousand 
subtle scents too transient and delicate to 
be separately defined, the evening is the cli- 
inacteric of the day. Not morning, with its 
wondrous sparkle and shine, its glistening 
pearls suspended from myriad branches, its 
evanescent clouds, and its chorus of song; 
not noon, with its hush of spell-bound splen- 
dor and its lovely languor of stately repose; 
not even late afternoon, when the long shad- 
ows creep down the velvet slopes, and the 
haze hangs tremulous on the distant hills— 
is so fair as twilight. Through the faint 
ethereal glimmer of brightness which lin- 
gers in the west, through the glory of the 
golden moonrise, there come vague ques- 
tionings and thoughts to our minds, not 
clothed upon with speech, though they wear 
the color of heaven. From unseen haunts 
in the orchard, or from the dark belt of firs 
which girdles the ravine, there falls now 
and then a silvery note, the vesper song of 
the robin, or the last warble of the thrush 
ere he tucks his head beneath his wing. 
Tranquilly and tenderly the night approach- 
es, like a gentle mother whose protecting 
arms gather the tired children close and 
fold them to slumber on her breast. 

In the city the scene is very different. 
Sauntering on a summer evening through 
the up-town squares, every prosaic daylight 
detail has vanished, and plain New York or 
Philadelphia has taken on the airy grace of 
Florence or Rome. Windows are opened, 
and lace curtains, dimly waving, half reveal 
and half conceal the beauty of sumptuous 
drawing-rooms, where the lights burn star- 
like or the tapers glow, and where the idyl 
of love and home repeats itself in ever-new 
measures. Softly dropping melodies are 
evoked from the ivory keys, or a violin 
sends forth its persuasive strain; and while 
we listen, from this house there comes the 
clear, bird-like, trilling voice of a soprano, 
answering the winning tones of a tenor, 
and from that, with a charm still lovelier, 
the good-night song of children. Then you 
remember that it must be the children’s bed- 
time, and a vision entrancing as one of Ra- 
PHAEL’S divine compositions sweeps before 
your soul. How many household darlings, 
white-robed, dewy with slumber, blushing 
in innocent beauty, are now lying on little 
couches, watched over by invisible angels, 
and by mothers as beautiful as they! how 
many trustful prayers have been lisped by 
childish lips ere they spoke their affection- 
ate good-night! Thinking of these uplifted 
petitions, you lose something of the hard- 





ness and unfaith which the world has taught 
you, and you are ready to say, with one of 
old, “I will both lay me down and sleep, for 
Thou, Lord, only makest me dwell in safety.” 
Leaving the wide avenues and ample 
spaces which the wealth of the metropolis 
has beautified, the summer evening takes 
you to plainer neighborhoods, where com- 
fort and respectability abide. There, rest- 
ing after the labors of the day, families have 
seated themselves on their door-steps for air 
and recreation. The boys are at home from 
the store or the factory, the girls have taken 
a respite from the sewing-machine, and they 
are having a pleasant time together, as the 
little bursts of laughter and the mingling 
hum of conversation testify. Music is heard 
in these dwellings too; familiar camp-meet- 
ing and Sunday-school airs, as well as stray 
snatches from popular operas, blended by 
manly and womanly voices, greet you at 
every corner. Passing on to the obscurer 
regions, where the tramps and the beggars 
and the motley crowd of the poorest go to 
seek sleeping-places, you lose neither the 
beneficence of the evening nor the omni- 
presence of song. From such a haunt, nar- 
row, dark, suspicious, we heard, not long ago, 
shrill child-voices—sweet in their shrillness, 
too—and out over the wretchedness of their 
own opening lives and the squalor around 
them they were pouring this promise: 
“We shall meet, we shall sing, we shall reign, 
In the land where the saved never die; 
We shall rest, free from sorrow and pain, 
Safe at home, in the sweet by-and-by.” 
So even where the shadow of death seemed 
to be brooding, the festival of the summer 
evening had come. Poor women sitting, 
with babies in their arms, on the curb-stone, 
hard-looking men lour ging in the doorways, 
young girls with pit’ful attempts at finery 
visible in their dress, heard the silvery lilt 
of the Methodist tune, and perhaps some 
blind stirring after the better life and the 
holier thought awakened in their hearts. 
At any rate, the narrow bed and the stale 
crust were made more tolerable by the gen- 
tle influence of the song. 








VISITORS. 


LL honseholders who have the means 
of giving pleasure in their homes are 
expected to use them hospitably, and, if 
their place of residence be at all attractive, 
to have people staying with them occasion- 
ally for a short season during the course of 
the year. The want of hospitality is a churl- 
ish selfishness which the traditions of our 
ancestors have taught us to despise. 

It must be remembered that a general in- 
vitation to one to come at any time is no 
invitation at all, and the person from whom 
a visit is really wanted will be begged to 
come at a certain date, and the time and 
duration of the expected visit will be dis- 
tinctly stated, so as to save embarrassment 
all round. 

A very long visit is not to be thought of 
any where, except upon especial understand- 
ing ; and if no time is specified for the visit, 
a week is supposed to be intended. No guest 
of any breeding will ever be self-invited ; 
for no one outside of the house can be ex- 
pected to know quite the condition of things 
within, and a self-invited guest may be the 
most malapropos thing in the world. 

When the guest arrives, her room will be 
in readiness for her, warm and cheerful, if 
in winter, cool and with flowers in it if it is 
in summer-time. Writing materials, envel- 
opes, and stamps will be in the room, and a 
novel or two to amuse her, and to relieve 
you, on occasion. A servant will be sent to 
assist her in unpacking; but if she is one 
whom you know to be accustomed to the 
services of a maid, your invitation should 
give permission to bring the maid also. That, 
however, is not often necessary in America. 

The first duty of hospitality is to see that 
there is nothing wanting to the guest’s com- 
fort; then to her amusement. She is to be 
allowed the utmost freedom, thus giving her 
to understand that she is at home; and she 
will compliment her hostess the most by 
showing herself at home and at her ease. 

A guest is not to expect the company and 
attention of her hostess in the morning; 
that time is allowed the lady of the house 
for her necessary occupations. At lunch- 
eon and afterward, the hostess places her- 
self at the disposal of her company; before 
that, the guest may write, read, draw, sew, 
or go about the grounds; but frequently 
other guests are provided, each as a source 
of pleasure to the other. 

A young lady will be very particular in 
her manners toward the gentlemen of the 
house where she visits, and will on no ac- 
count lay herself open to the charge of for- 
wardness or flirtation. But a gentleman 
will remember that it is his duty to forget 
his own pleasures in those of the guest of 
his wife or mother. A hostess will be ex- 


pected, if in the city, to take her guest out 
with her to the customary amusements, and 
to give her a party of some sort; or if in the 
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country, then to add to the party one or 
more out-door excursions. On these occa- 
sions the guest will hold herself as a mem- 
ber of the family in a way, quietly and un- 
obtrusively endeavoring to entertain the 
guests of the hour, and if the hostess is 
obliged to busy herself in preparing for the 
entertainment, will beg to be allowed to 
make herself of use. A guest must remem- 
ber that she is not there simply to receive 
pleasure; it is quite as much her part to 
give it—all the more if she wishes to be re- 
membered agreeably or to be invited a sec- 
ond time. 

Although it is right that a guest should 
feel and appear to be at home, as we have 
said, yet there are decided bounds to her 
ease. She will, for instance, never ask for 
any thing that is not on the table, and she 
will never take the liberty, unless requested 
to do so, of suggesting any but the most triv- 
ialamusements. She has no right to call the 
servants from their duties in order to wait 
upon her, nor to give them tasks to do for 
herself which they are not in the habit of 
doing for the other ladies of the family, no 
matter to what she has been accustomed. 
She must conform to the hours of the house ; 
and we suppose there is nobody who will be 
making visits at all who is likely to commit 
the great rudeness of criticising the friends 
of the family. 

On closing her visit, she will always make 
an excuse to call to her room the servants 
who have waited on her, and will remember 
them with a douceur. This is a matter of 
justice with the servants; but it also acts 
in America, where every housekeeper has so 
much trouble with servants, by increasing 
their good nature, to make things easier for 
the hostess. 

Finally, the hostess will every day, unless 
she has a housekeeper to relieve her of such 
duties, glance into her guest’s room to see 
that it has had proper care; and when the 
guest goes to her room for the night, she 
will find that the washing-closet has been 
attended to, as in the morning, water jars 
replenished, slop jars emptied, soiled towels 
removed, the dress pillows and coverlet re- 
moved from the bed, and the clothes turned 
down. 

For the rest, the old English rule holds 
every where, and comprises in itself the 
whole body of the law, as it bids us “ wel- 
come the coming and speed the parting 
guest.” 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
THE BRETON WRAPPER. 


NHE Breton wrapper illustrated on page 421, 
and of which a cut paper pattern is publish- 

ed, is one of the most stylish designs for a morn- 
ing dress, combining gracefulness of outline with 
comfort of fit. The feature peculiar to this 
wrapper is the Breton back, cut off on the tour- 
nure, and trimmed across w th bands of braid, 
which give a very dressy effect. Below these 
bands the back breadth of the skirt is sewed on 
in a broad double box pleat that holds the neces- 
sary fullness for the back. This pleat is an ob- 
jective point for trimming; rows of braid and 
buttons are placed its whole length on the left 
side of the garment, and there are two long loops 
and ends of ribbon hanging from the top. The 
side forms of the back begin in the armhole and 
extend to the foot; to be effective, these should 
have the same breadth at the waist line as the mid- 
dle front. The front laps from neck to foot in the 
Way most wrappers now do, and has but one clus- 
ter of braid trimming, to correspond with that in 
the back, and to give the one-sided, irregular ap- 
pearance now in favor. Those who prefer regu- 
lar, even-looking garments can omit the lap down 
this front, have a hem each side, button it down 
the middle, and put three rows of braid down each 
side of the buttons. To fit the fronts easily to 
the figure, there is a dart in each, and a second 
seam under the arm, ending under the pocket. 
A single pocket, with ribbon loops, is on the gar- 
ment illustrated, but there may be two if pre- 
ferred. Some wrappers have the pocket set on 
the outside; others have a slit in the material, 
with the pocket set underneath, as in gentlemen’s 
coats. The braid may be continued all around 
the skirt, or it may be simply edged with Smyrna 
lace, peering from beneath as if it were sewed to 
a petticoat. The collar is Byron shape. The coat 
sleeves are trimmed up the outside to match oth- 
er trimmings on the wrapper, and they have deep 
cuffs. It is quite as usual, however, to put the 
braid around the sleeves. Cashmere, silk, and 
flannel wrappers made by this pattern are lined 
throughout with soft silesia, cambric, or muslin, 
and in some instances thin silk is used. Cream- 
colored wrappers are trimmed with white or with 
cardinal red galloon and ribbon ; Indian galloons 
are also effective on cream-color. White braid 
and lace, with pearl buttons, are liked for blue, 
rose, tilleul, and cardinal wrappers. This model 
is also used for white Swiss muslin, dotted mus- 
lin, and French nansook morning dresses. The 
more elaborate wrappers of this kind have inser- 
tion and lace for trimming, and are worn over slips 
of pale blue or rose-colored organdy lawn. For flan- 
nel and plain delaine wrappers woolen skirt braid 
is used for trimming. The pattern of this wrapper 
is commended for its short shoulder seams that 
give trimness of fit, and for the graceful slope of 
the skirt, which is neither too narrow nor too full, 
and is so shaped that the front and sides are per- 
fectly plain, and all the fullness is massed be- 





hind. For handsome wrappers the double-faced 
ribbons are used. These may be satin on one side 
and gros grain on the other, yet all of one color; 
or else they may be of contrasting colors, one side 
representing that of the wrapper and the other 
that of the trimming. Black velvet bows are used 
on white and cream-colored wrappers. For va- 
riety’s sake, some modistes arrange the fullness 
of the back of the skirt in many side pleats, like 
kilt-pleating, instead of the wide double box pleat 
represented in the picture. 


PRINCESSE UNDER-CLOTHING, 


New garments to be worn under princesse 
dresses, and give a slender appearance to the fig- 
ure, consist of a corset cover extending plain over 
the hips as polonaises do, and finally reaching to 
the foot, and serving as a petticoat. This is real- 
ly a low-necked princesse dress, made of white 
muslin or of percale, and is especially popular 
with stout ladies. It may be made short enough 
to serve for an under-petticoat, or for a skirt of 
walking length, but it is most used with the demi- 
train skirts that are worn next to full-dress toi- 
lettes, The back breadths have a balayeuse, or 
sweeper, of pleated crinoline and muslin, and 
there are also flounces across the back breadths 
from the hips down, to give gradual fullness and 
dispense with a bustle. The upper part, which 
is the corset cover, is a regular waist with sleeves. 
The handsomest are cut square in the neck, and 
trimmed with Smyrna insertion and lace. The 
garment is buttoned down the front below the 
knee, where the flounces are set on. 


FLOWERED ORGANDIES AND LAWNS, 


Flowered organdy muslins and lawns are more 
popular than the striped designs so long in vogue. 
There are navy blue organdies with creamy white 
or lighter blue vines all over them, or pale sky 
blue grounds strewn with roses, or cream-color 
with lace-like designs of the same shade or else 
blue; pinkish-gray grounds have white figures, 
and brown grounds have gold. These are 45 
cents a yard; with borders, the dark lawns cost 
from 30 cents upward. They are made up with 
belted sacques, long round over-skirts, and demi- 
trains, trimmed with knife-pleated ruffles edged 
top and bottom with narrow Valenciennes lace. 
There is nothing new in this style, but it remains 
popular notwithstanding various polonaise pat- 
terns are used for lawns. 

Glasgow percales without glaze and softly fin- 
ished are used for morning suits. They come in 
gingham patterns of stripes and bars, and are 
liked in pink with blue or with green, and in blue 
plaided with brown. They are thick enough to 
be made up in polonaises, as a white lining does 
not spoil their effect as it does that of transparent 
lawns. White embroidery is much used for trim- 
ming them; also pleated flounces of a plain col- 
or alternating with flounces of figured patterns. 
Their price is 45 cents a yard. American ging- 
hams, with plaids in French combinations of col- 
ors like those just described, are shown in very 
good qualities, that are said to wash and wear 
well; these cost only 20 cents a yard, 


NOVELTIES IN NEEDLE-WORK. 


Ladies going to the country for the summer 
inquire about new things in fancy needle-work to 
do during their visits and long holiday-time. Cou- 
tille is the new material for screens, cushions, and 
chairs that are ornamented with Willingham em- 
broidery and appliqué-work. This is a gray and 
white twilled cotton of the firm qualities seen in 
very fine corsets. It is sold by the yard for $2 50, 
and is a yard and a half wide; squares measuring 
three-quarters of a yard cost 90 cents. Beauti- 
ful screen pieces are shown with the centre com- 
pleted, representing a bird—perhapsa stork, which 
is now the favorite for decoration—done in ex- 
quisite needle-work, A black velvet appliqué 
border has gay embroidery begun upon it to show 
the purchaser how to finish it; for large banner 
screens these cost $11 50, Cushion pieces of gray 
coutille, with the embroidery begun, cost from 
$3 50 to $4. Fora chair two pieces are required, 
one for the back, the other for the seat; these are 
shown in the new repped cretonnes applied to cou- 
tille, and partly worked in point Russe and feath- 
er stitches; with materials, they cost $10 60. 

Lambrequins for mantels, small tables, and 
brackets are made of coutille and of Turkish 
toweling, decorated with appliqué harlequins, 
griffins, and dragons, cut out of gray, blue, scar- 
let, gold, and black cloths, and wrought with the 
long point Russe stitches, and vines of brier 
stitching ; when made up, they are trimmed with 
fringes, or balls, or tassels. Cloth points for 
lambrequins and for bordering table-covers come 
in clusters of three, one of which is completed 
for a pattern: price $2 50. Separate cloth 
points of all colors, with applied figures or flow- 
ers, are 50 cents each. Still cheaper are separate 
patterns of the gay and grotesque cloth figures 
basted on paper, to be sewed on cloth and the 
paper torn away, the small ones are 10 cents 
each, those large enough for footstools are 50 
cents. Special devices are shown in patterns for 
table-covers ; for smokers’ tables pipes and cigars 
are represented, while card-tables have cards of 
white cloth with hearts and clubs wrought in 
black or crimson; these designs cost $1 25 to 
$2. Pieces for chairs have Egyptian heads, lions 
rampant, or storks of gay colors to be applied to 
cloth, linen, or Turkish toweling ; these cost from 
$3 to $4. To match these are designs for oblong 
foot-rests, costing from $1 25 to $1 75. Very 
large table-covers of dark cloth, with appliqué 
birds, bees, and butterflies, cost, without materials, 
$16; begun and with materials, they are from 
$25 to $28. 

Instead of zephyr wools there is a fancy now 
for using Shetland wool, Shetland floss, and ice 
wool for the pretty head coverings worn during 
the summer, and for light shawls. These wools 
are lighter, and at the same time firmer, so that 
they do not rumple so easily. They are also in- 





expensive, the Shetland wool and the floss cost- 
ing 25 cents an ounce, and the ice-wool or silk 
Shetland, 50 cents an ounce. 

Silken purses are in use again, and ladies are 
knitting them for pastime. They are of dark 
shaded silks, with beads or without, and are fur- 
nished with silvered rings and bead fringes. The 
silk twist comes in skeins, sticks, and spools of 
all colors, and the rings and fringes are furnish- 
ed separately. There are also steel clasps and 
chains for the half purses that are crocheted of 
silk in the shape of those made of wire. 

New tidies are in medieval lace braids in sim- 
ple but effective patterns that are easily done 
with wheels and the twisted bar stitch. The tidy 
begun, with materials for finishing, costs $3 50 
to $5 50; completed, they are $6 50 to $7. Beau- 
tiful new patterns are shown for point lace braid 
barbes, handkerchiefs, ends for neck-ties, collars, 
and straight laces for trimming cushion covers 
and parasol covers. These patterns cost from 
15 cents to 75 cents, according to size. Books 
of instruction in point lace work cost 65 cents; 
those teaching how to make guipure are the same 
price. Skeins and spools and small balls of all 
the various kinds of thread are shown, among 
which is Min’s thread, in Nos. 8 and 4—the finest 
of all threads for lace-work. The pushing or 
feather-edged cotton braid comes in cards, on 
which are four pieces, each six yards long; these 
cost 15 or 20 cents a piece. 

The Holbein-work lately introduced in the Ba- 
zar is very effective when done on a new canvas 
that shows alternate squares of honey-comb pat- 
tern with the plainer Java canvas. The Holbein- 
work is done in darning stitches that make it 
alike on both sides. The new canvas wrought in 
this way is used for tidies and bureau sets. It 
costs 65 cents a yard for that eighteen inches 
wide, and 85 cents when twenty-seven inches 
wide. Another new canvas, called Ida canvas, 
has an extra thread thrown up, and makes a star 
pattern. Bureau sets of honey-comb canvas, com- 
menced, with blue wool for finishing, cost $3. 

Antique designs copying the fade colors of 
Gobelin tapestry are the favorite wool-work for 
chair stripes, sofa-cushions, ete. The fine parts 
of the design are completed; the borders have 
long “underlay” threads that are to be covered 
with cross stitches in the same colors. Chair 
stripes, with materials for finishing, are $25; 
chair seats or cushion pieces are $13; oblong 
foot-rests for gentlemen are $10 or $11. These 
foot-rests are to be mounted in ebonized wood in 
bamboo designs, with rings and knobs of gilt. 

Small afghans for baby’s crib or carriage are 
made of white Java canvas, with a border wrought 
in blue Saxony yarn, and the word Baby in the 
centre; these are easily done, and cost $4 75, 
begun, with materials for completing. Those of 
honey-comb canvas, more heavily wrought, cost 
$9 50 to $10, with materials. Of heavy linen 
canvas, with silk and wool embroidery, they are 
$7 to $8. Crocheted afghans of double or of 
single zephyr wool are in broad stripes of rose or 
blue with white, or in blocks wrought with daisies: 
price $7 50 to $10, Cheaper ones of German- 
town wool in blue and gray siripes are 86. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. ARNOLD, ConstaBLe, & Co.; A. T. Stew- 
art & Co.; and A. SExic. 








PERSONAL. 


THE late EBEN T. Oszorn, of Boston, be- 
queathed one-half of his estate, on the death of 
his wife, to the Sutton Library, of Peabody, 
Massachusetts. The gift will amount to about 


, 000. 

—The readers of Harper's Magazine have laid 
before them in the July number a very tempting 
feast of good things. Passing over the more im- 
portant illustrated descriptive articles devoted 
to Westminster Abbey, the Snow Banners of 
the Californian Alps, and the Shetland and Ork- 
ney Islands, and the finely illustrated narrative 
of the battle of Oriskany, fought a hundred 
years ago in the Mohawk Valley, there is a great 
variety of lighter and more piquant literature, 
including Bret HarTe’s charming poem, “On 
a Naughty little Boy, Sleeping” (illustrated by 
REINHART); J. T. TROWBRIDGE’S thrilling story 
in verse, ‘*The Wreck of the Fishing Boat”? (il- 
lustrated by EyTINGE); a very dramatic poem 
by ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, entitled ‘‘ Stron- 
ger than Death;’’ and a singularly interesting 
story, “Barnaby Pass,” by ConsTANCE F. WOOL- 
son. Apropos of the present interest attaching 
to archery, Maurice THompson’s article on 
‘*Hunting with the Long-Bow,” with beautiful 
illustrations by Miss BripGeEs and Messrs. GiB- 
sON, BEARD, and other artists, will be read with 
intense interest. 

—Never has the wheel of time brought about 
a more notable revolution than in the appoint- 
ment of THomas SIMMs as a messenger in the 
Department of Justice. When Attorney-Gener- 
al Devens was United States Marshal at Boston, 
during Mr. FILLMORE’s administration, Simms, 
then a slave, escaped to Boston, where he was 
captured, and, under the requirements of the 
Fugitive Slave Law, surrendered and returned 
to Georgia. He was very kindly treated at the 
time by Marshal Devens, who now makes him 
an Official in his own office. 

—The Rev. MattHew Hare Smita (‘ Bur- 
leigh’) writes to the Boston Journal that, like 
most of the older clergymen of New York, Dr. 
TyNG isarich man. His fortune is set down at 
the round sum of half a million, gained from 
economy, authorship, and judicious investment 
in real estate. Nearly all his contemporaries were 
rich. Dr. ApaMs, of Madison Square, Dr. SPRING, 
Dr. VERMILYEA, of the Collegiate Church, Dr. 
BERRIAN, Of Trinity, with others, had a fortune. 

—The grandfather of Joun LorHrop MoTLey 
came from Belfast, Ireland, to Portland, Maine, 
about the year 1735. He was once jail keeper in 
Portland, and had an inn near the jail yard. 

—The two richest ladies in America are said 
to be Miss CATHARINE WOLFE, who resides in 
one of the most spacious mansions fronting Mad- 
ison Square, in this city, and Mrs. WILLIAM Gam- 





MALL, Wife of Professor GAMMALL, late a pro- 
fessor in Brown University, and only child of 


| the late Rospert H. Ives, of Providence. Miss 
WOLFE has long been known as one of the most 
charitable ladies of New York, her benefactions, 
especially to Grace Church and the various or- 
ganizations connected with that parish, being of 
the most muniticent character. 

—Among the shorter stories in Harper's Mag- 
azine for July is ‘‘ Auf Wiedersehn,” by Miss 
AUGUSTA STEVENS, a daughter of the late Sam- 
UEL STEVENS, of Albany, who is well remember- 
ed by the older members of the profession as 
one of the ablest lawyers who have practiced in 
the higher courts of this State. The daughter 
inherits the talent of the father, and, with pencil 
as well as pen, promises to win good rank. 

—Governor Hampton’s son PRESTON was the 
younger of two brothers. He was not twenty 
years old when he fell, in October, 1864, near 
Petersburg, Virginia, where his father’s com- 
mand was covering the right wing of General 
Ropert E. Lee’s army. At the time both of 
Governor HaMpTON’s sons were acting as his 
aids, and when young Preston fell, the father 
galloped recklessly to the spot, followed by his 
adjutant-general, Major Barker, and WapbgE 
Hampton, Jun. Both of the last named were 
severely wounded while Governor HamMprTon 
was lifting the dead body of his boy from the 
ground. Judge Warrorp, of Kansas City, says 
he witnessed the scene, and saw Governor Hamp- 
TON carrying the dead body of his son on the 
horse before him. 

—The recent marriage of Mr. Epwarp Bur- 
GEss and Miss CAROLINE SULLIVANT induces the 
Boston Post to iudite this paragraph: ‘* When 
the Grand Duke ALEXIs visited this country the 
first time, he was fortunate enough to meet Miss 
SULLIVANT ata ball. Before he left the country, 
he wrote to Miss SULLIVANT’S father, asomewhat 
distinguished Ohio botanist, and respectfully 
asked for his daughter’s picture, in order to pre- 
serve the finest type of American beauty that he 
had seen.” The lady is a blonde, tall and statu- 
esque. Miss SuLLivanT is the niece of Mr. 
MICHAEL SULLIVANT, Whose mammoth farm, 
the largest in the West, was illustrated some 
time since in Harper's Weekly. 

—The Rev. Mr. ‘‘ Adirondack”? Murray is a 
native of Guilford, Connecticut, where his father 
was an oyster-man. The father was poor, and 
died early. The son was educated by Mr. 8. B. 
CHITTENDEN, the well-known merchant, who no- 
ticed his early promise. Mr. Murray hus a fine 
stock farm at Guilford, with a private track, and 
during the summer generally takes the Sunday 
night train for Guilford. What he does not 
know about horse is scarcely worth acquiring. 

—Mrs. Fawcett recently delivered a lecture 
in London on “The Women of Thackeray, 
Dickens, and George Eliot.”’ The two first 
were of small account. The latter had more 
knowledge of women than either of the other 
two vreat writers. Her Romola, Gwendolen, Do- 
rothea, were admirable. Her minor characters— 
Hetty, for instance—were also perfect, and the 
simply worldly sayings of Mrs. Poyser, Mrs. 
Cadwallader, and the aunts in The Mill on the 
Floss were rapidly passing into the language. 

—Mr. JEFFERSON Davis is living at Mississip- 
pi City, on the border of Lake Pontchartrain, be- 
tween New Orleans and Mobile. He is writing 
his memoirs, and is in excellent health. 

—The original study of SuLiy’s portrait of 
Queen Victoria is now exhibited in an art shop 
in Philadelphia. It was made when she was 
nineteen. The figure is graceful, the hair glossy 
brown, the eyes lustrous gray, the mouth lovely. 
The Queen was so pleased with the American's 
work that she gave him her autograph, which is 
framed and hung under the portrait. SuLiy is 
the only American who ever painted in oil 2 
portrait of the Queen. 

—Thus saith RaLpH WALDO Emerson: ‘One 
of the main objects of all the modern modes of 
civilization is to bring a number of agreeable 
people together, to put their legs under the same 
mahogany at dinner;”? and in much the same 
sense SYDNEY SMITH has argued with GoETHE 
that ‘the happiness of society consists in col- 
lecting people, who have a mutual respect for 
one another, round a well-supplied table.” 

—Mr. ALBERT GRANT'S gredt mansion at Ken- 
sington, which cost $1,250,000, is described at 
some length in the London Times. There is a 
portico supported by two huge monoliths of 
red marble; stone caryatids sustain the roof of 
the central hall, which is surrounded by fluted 
pillars of white marble. The staircases and skirt- 
ings are of marble; the windows are of stained 
glass; the conservatory is very large, with a high 





dome of glass; then there are ball-rooms, con- 
cert-rooms, drawing-rooms, picture-galleries; a 
marble terrace overlooks the landscape gardens, 


with their miniature lake and a Swiss chalet. It 
reminds one of COLERIDGE’S verses, 
“In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure-dome decree.” 

—HELEN CHALMERS, daughter of the great Dr. 
CHALMERS, is devoting her life to the good of 
the poor of Edinburgh. She dwells among them 
in a low-roofed building on astreet crowded with 
intemperance and misery. Her influence is said 
to be something marvelous. 

—Countess MARIE VON BISMARCK, daughter 
of the Prince, is soon to be married to Count 
LEHNDORFF, & noble-looking young gentleman, 
the favorite aid of the Emperor, who for several 
years has never gone any where without him. 

—A correspondent of the Cincinnati Luquirer 
alludes to a conversation he recently had with 
the wife of ex-Governor CHAMBERLAIN, of South 
Carolina. Mrs. CHAMBERLAIN said: * * HENRY 
has had all the notoriety he cares for, and more 
than he ever dreamed of having. He has had 
quite enough of political life. Now he is going 
to live for me and the children, and make sume- 
thing remunerative out of his profession.’ He 
has three beautiful boys—JuLiIan, HuGu, and 
PuiLip—the first two tine-looking boys of six 
and four respectively. I saw the little fellows 
marching, arms about each other, and was told 
their affection for each other was most touching 
and beautiful. JULIAN would watch HuGH while 
asleep, and kiss him to waken him. The same 
devotion exists between Governor CHAMBER- 
LAIN and his brother LEANDER, a Chicago di- 
vine, and the mother is proudly happy that such 
‘brotherly love’ bids fair to exist in her own 
household. Mrs. CHAMBERLAIN is a lovely wom- 
an, and must be her husband’s greatest comfort, 
with her soothing voice and ready sympathy, 
and intelligent interest in eyery thing concern- 
ing his welfare. ‘I was glad,’ she said, ‘that I 
had brought three voters into the world, to be 
trained in the good old-fashioned principles of 
justice, probity, and Lonor.’” 
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1 p.(picot, consisting of 5 ch. and 1 sc. on the first of these), 
Fasten the thread and cut it off. This completes the figure in 
the centre. Work the 6th round inside of the small square of 
the braid,as follows: »* 1 de. (double crochet) on the loop be- 
fore the last at the end of one side of the square, not working 
off the upper veins of the de., however, 1 de. on the second fol- 
lowing loop on the next side, working off the upper veins of 
this de. together with those of the preceding de., 8 de. sep- 
arated each hv 1 ch. on the next 8 loops, but fasten the 
ch, between tue middle 2 of these 8 de. to the next p. in 
the centre ‘igure (to do this drop the st. from the nee- 
dle, ‘nsert th: latter “. the corresponding st., and 
draw the dropped st. through), 1 ch., and repeat three 
times from ; { -<lly, 1 sl. on the Syst 2 de. work- 
ed off together °\ this round. Fa3ten the thread 
and cut it off. 7th round.—On the outer edge 
of the small square work »* 8 de. separated 
each by 1 ch. on the 2 loops on the next cor- 
ner, fastening ‘hese together at the same 
time, 1 ch., 18 de. separated cach by 1 ch. 
on the next 1 loops, but wetween the 4th 
and 5th and the 14th and 15th of these 
18 de. work 1 p. instead of 1 ch., 1 ch., 
and repeat threc times from > ; finally, 

1 sl. on the first de. in this round. 
Work the 3th round jnside of the 
large square of Russian braid, as 
follows: + 1 de. on the loop before 
the last a the end of one side of 
the sq not working off the 
upper veins of this de., 1 de. on 


Jewel Casket, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tus casket is made of card-board, covered with blue reps 
and embroidered bands, and lined with white matelassé, which 
is quilted for the bottom, To cover the rim, which is two 
inches and a half high, cut strips of the requisite length and ;: 
four inches wide, lay them in reversible pleats three-quarters fir i 
of an inch deep on both sides, fold every fifth pleat across VOTO 
the middle, and trim it with eight blue silk buttons as 
shown by the illustration, so that the four intervening 
pleats form puffs in the middle. The lid is covered 
with three strips of blue reps each two inches and a 
half wide, laid in reversible pleats, and set on so as 
to form puffs. Between these strips are embroid- 
ered bands, which at the same time cover the 
scam made by setting on the puffed strips. 
Each band consists of a strip of blue reps an 
inch and three-quarters wide, of the requisite 
leneth, which is embroidered in the design 
given by Fig. 2. The rose-buds are worked 
with fine olive green shaded and_ pink 
shaded silk in satin and herring-bone 
stitch. Work the leaves in satin stitch 
with olive green saddler’s silk in sev- 
eral shades. The veins and stems 
are worked with gold thread. After 
finishing the embroidery, line the 
strips, which are eut in points on 
the ends, with the same material, 
trim the points with blue silk 
grelots, and fasten the bands on 
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twice alternately 1 ch.,1 de. 
on the following loop; then 
1 p., 1 de. on the next loop, 
three times alternately 1 
ch., 1 de. on the following 
loop, 10 ch., 3 se. on the 
ninth of the 10 ch., turn 
the work, fasten to the 
seventh of the 10 ch. 
worked previously, go- 
ing back on the 8 se. 
work on the first and 
last 2 se. each and on 
the middle se. 3 se. 
(always inserting the 
needle in the back 
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Monograms for Hand- 
kerchiefs, Figs. 1 
and 2. 

THESE Monograms are 
worked in satin and half- 
polka stitch with white 
and colored cotton, 
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Fig. 2.—DesiGN For Siiprer, Fig. 1, 
Pace 421.—GreEk Gotp Empromwery. 
Russian Braid and 
Crochet Square 
for Tidy. 
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<3) and last 2 se. each, 
on the middle st. 3 
sc., and on each of 
the remaining st. 1 
se., turn the work, 
fasten to the second 
following st. of the 
10 ch. worked pre- 
viously, going back 
on the se. work on 
the first and last 2 
se. each, on the mid. 
dle st. 3 se.,and on 
each of the remain- 
ing st. 1 se. (always 
inserting the needle 
in the back vein 
of the st.); repeat 
once from +; then 
1 ch., turn the work, 
going back on the 
se. work on the first 
and last 2 se. each, 
on the middle st. 3 
se. (fastening the 
middle of these se. 
to the middle de. in 
the 7th round, on 
the next side of the 
Fig. 2.—MonoGram small square), and on each of the remaining st. 
FoR HANDKERCHIEF. work 1 sc., then 1 sl. on the last de., 1 ch., 28 de. 
separated each by 1 ch. on the next 28 loops, but 

between the 3d and 4th, 6th and 7th, 15th and 16th, 18th and 
19th, and 25th and 26th de. work always 1 p. instead of 1 ch., 
and fasten the eleventh of the 28 de. to the next corner of the 
small square ; then 1 ch.,and repeat three times from *, 
but in every repetition fasten the free corner of the 
close figure to the corresponding de. on the preceding 
side of the square, observing the illustration, and in 
the last repetition fasten the corresponding de. to 
the free corner of the first figure ; finally, 1 sl. on 
the first de. worked off together in this round. 
9th round.—On the outer edge of the square 
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loops on both sides, 
and with  erochet 
cotton, No. 80, as 
follows: Lay the 
Russian braid in a 
large square, cowit- 
ing 45 loops on the 
outer edge and 388 
loops on the inner 
edge of each side, 
and in a small 
square, counting 20 
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loops on the outer 
edge and 12 loops 
on the inner edge 
on each side, as 
shown by the illus- 
tration. Join the 
ends of the braid 
with a few stitches, 
and sew sinall pleats 
in the corners, 
First work the fig- 
ure in the centre on 
a foundation of 2 
ch, (chain stitch), as 
follows: Ist round. 
—8 sc. (single cro- 
chet) on the foundation st. (stitch), working 4 of 
these on the veins on one side and 4 on the veins on 
the other side; finally, 1 sl. (slip stitch) on the first 
se. in this round, 2d round.—Turn the work on the wrong side, 
and going back on the st. in the preceding round, work four times 
alternately (for the widening on a corner of the figure) 3 sc, on 
the next st. in the preceding round (inserting the needle in 
the back vein of the st.), 1 sc. on the following st., finally, 

1 sl. on the first se. in this round, 8d and 4th rounds. 
—Turn the work, and on each st. in the preceeding 
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Fig. 1.—Monocram 
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Russian Braip AND Crocnet Square For Trpy. 


round work 1 sc. (inserting | work > 3 de. separated each by 
the needle always in the | 1 ch. on the two loops on the 
back vein), but on the mid- | next corner (fastening these loops 
dle st. of each widening | together), 1 ch., 43 de. separated 
work 3 se.; finally, 1 sl. on | each by 1 ch. on the next 45 loops, 
the first sc. in this round. | 1 ch., and repeat three times 
5th round.—Like the pre- | from > ; finally, 1 sl. on the first 
ceding round, but always | de. in this round. These squares 










Fig. 1.—Sranp with Portrotio FoR ENGRAVINGS.—OPEN. after the middle st. in one | are easily worked, and make a Fig. 2.—Sraxp with Portrorio ror ENGRAVINGS.—CLOSED. 
[See Fig. 2.] of the four widenings work | very pretty and effective tidy. [See Fig. 1.] 
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through), 2 ch., BRR 
1 sc. on the 
fourth follow- 
ing de. in the 
Ist round, twice 
alternately 2 
ch., 1 p. down- 
ward; then 4 
ch., 1 p., 2 ch., 
1 se. on the 
fourth follow- 
ing de., and re- 
peat from x. 
4th round.— + 
1 sl. on the 
third of the next 8 ch. in the preced- 
ing round, 3 ch., 1 sl. on the fourth 
following st., 33 ch., going back on 
these for one of the medallion figures work 1 se. on the 
28th of these 35 ch., five times alternately 3 ch., 1 se. on 
the fourth preceding st.; 
then on the other side of 
the last 25 of the 33 ch. 
work five times alternately 
2 ch., 1 se. on the middle 
of the next free 3 st. pre- 
viously indicated; then 8 
ch., 2 se. separated by 8 
ch. on the middle of the 
next 5 free st., 3 ch.,1 se. 
on the middle of the 3 ch. 
between the next 2. se., 
four times alternately 2 ch., 
1 se. on the middle of the 
3 ch. between the next 2 
se.; then 2 ch., 1 sl. on the 
next se., turn the work on 
the wrong side, and going 
back on the preceding st. 
work five times 3 se. on the 
next 2 ch.; then 4 se. on 
the following 3 ch., 5 se. 
on the next 8 ch., 4 se. on 
the following 3 ch., five 
times 3 se. on the next 2 
ch.; then 1 sl. on the first 
of the se. worked previously 
on the wrong side, turn the 
. work on the right side, and 
as SC 3 going back on the preced- 


for Tidies, etc., 

Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue edging Fig. 1 is 
worked with point lace 
braid composed of me- 
dallions, which are con- 
nected with cords a 
quarter of an inch long, 
and with crochet cot- 
ton, No. 60. To work 
the edging make a 
foundation of the req- 
uisite length, and on 
both sides crochet two 
rounds, as follows: 1st round.—Always alter- 
nately 1 de. (double crochet) on the next founda- 
tion st. (stitch), 
2 ch. (chain stitch), pass over 2 st. 2d round (on 
the other side of the foundation).—Always 3 se. (sin- 
gle crochet) on the 
next two foundation 
st., which were 
passed over in the 
Ist round. The 3 
round consists of 
rosettes worked sin- 
gly, which in the 
course of the work 
are joined together 
and to the Ist round ‘ 
by fastening on sin- 3 * 
gle st. This round 
is worked as fol- 
lows: x Close a 
piece of point lace 
braid, consisting of 
three figures in a 
ring, with a few 
stitches as shown 
by the illustration, 
and inside of this 
ring crochet three 
times alternately 4 
sl. (slip stitch) on 
the middle of the 
open-work edge of 
the next figure, 2 
ch.; then 1 sl. on 





Fig. 1.—Pornt Lack anp CRrocHET 


- Fig. 2.—Crocurer EpGine ror 
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Swiss Mvstin Fralse 
with JABor. 

ing st. work 7 se. on the next 7 

st. (always inserting the needle in 

the back vein), ten times alter- 

nately 1 p., 1 se. on the same st. on which the 

last se. before the p. was worked, 3 se. on the 


the first sl. in this round, << 4, we ae HH wie 
turn the work on the wrong \ LLL) 

side, 4 ch., turn the work on the right side, ; 
fasten to the same figure, but at the beginning 





of the other side on the outer edge of the SQ 1] ne Rien eng UHHNA ON following 3 st.; then 1 p., 1 sc. on the same 
curve (to do this drop the st. from the needle, MYA i! a Soggy ° AMMAN st. on which the se. before the p. was worked, 
insert the latter at the corresponding point, , , i int "eX ie Hae Bi 6 se. on the next 6 st., 1 se. on the sixth of the 
and draw the dropped st. through), 11 ch., the % \ Mii is LLL eee bt 33 ch, worked previously, and at the same time 
first 4 of which count as first ste. (short treble : x\) a || SOR F SUA cn the first of the se. which, after turning the work 


on the right side, were worked on the se. crocheted 
on the wrong side, 2 se. on the Sth and 4th of the 33 
ch. (this completes the figure), 2 ch., 1 p., 1 ch., 1 p. 
downward, 2 ch., 1 ste. on the second of the 4 ch. fol- 
lowing the third p. downward in the preceding round, 10 ch., 
fasten to the last p. of the figure, 1 ch., 1 p. downward, 2 
ch., fasten to the p. before the last in the figure, 2 ch., 1 p., 
1 ch., 1 p. downward, 6 ch.,1 p., 1 ch., 1 p., fastening the 
middle st. to the third p. before the last 
nisheon in the figure, p.,4 ch., 1 p. downward, 
: 3 ch.,1 sl. on the fifth of the last 6 ch., 
2 ch., 1 sl. on the second of the 6 ch., 
2 ch., 1 p., 8 ch. 1 p., 2 ch., 1 sl. on the 
seventh of the 10 ch. following the ste., 
3 ch., 1 sl. on the third of the 10 ch. 
previously indicated, 2-ch., 1 p. down- 
ward, 15 ch.,1 sl. on the third of these 
15 ch., 5 ch., and repeat from +, but 
at every repetition fasten the medallion 
figure three times to the preceding pat- 
tern figure, observing the illustration. 


crochet), 1 ste. on the middle of the same figure, 7 
ch., 1 ste. on the same figure after an interval of a 
quarter of an inch, + 7 ch., 1 ste. on the next cord, 
7 ch., 3 de. separated each by 7 ch. at regular inter- 
vals on the next figure, repeat once from +, but fasten 
the middle of the 7 ch. before the last to the 11th de., 
and the middle of the last 7 ch. to the 8th de. in the 1st round; 
then 10 ch., fasten to the fourth following de. in the Ist round, 
15 ch., 1 sl. on the fourth of the 10 ch. worked previously, 3 
ch., 1 ste. on the next cord, 13 ch., 1 sl. on the fourth of the 13 
ch, just worked, 3 ch., 1 sl. on the 
fourth of the 4 ch. counting as 
first ste. in this round, fasten the 
thread and cut it off; repeat from 
*, but at every repetition fasten 
the 7th of the 15 ch. and the 8th 
of the last 13 ch. to the preceding 
rosette, observing the illustration. 
4th round.— * 10 se., of which the 
2d and 38d, 4th and 5th, 6th and 7th, 
8th and 9th, are separated each by 
5 ch. on the last 7 of the first 11 
ch. in the next rosette in the pre- 
ceding round, five times 10 se. as 
before, of which every 2 and 2 are 
separated by 5 ch. on the next 7 
ch., then 2 ch., 1 se. on the middle 
of the 5 ch. between the next fast- 
ened st. and 1 sl., 2 ch., 
and repeat from >. 

For the edging Fig. 2 
work with crochet cotton, 
No. 60, a foundation of 
the requisite length, and 
on this crochet as fol- 
lows: Ist round.—Always 





Figs. 1 and 2.—Woven 
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Fig. 1.—Lapy’s Fig. 2.—Lapy’s 
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The Breton Wrapper. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATERN. 
eon graceful wrapper is of an 

_ easy fitting, convenient shape, 
and is trimmed across the back to 
eive the stylish Breton effect. It 
is suitable for the various materi- 
als used for morning dresses, be- 
ginning with ordinary prints and 
flannels, and extending to 
rich — cashmeres, Blue 
cashmere, trimmed with 
white Hercules braid and 
mixed blue and white 
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Fig. 1.—Lapy’s Stuprer.—Greek Gop Emproinery. 
[See Fig. 2, Page 420.] 
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alternately 1 de. on the 
next st., 2 ch., pass over 2 
st. 2d round (on the oth- 
er side of the foundation). 
—Always 3 se. on the next 
2 st. passed over in the 
Ist round. 3d 
round.—1 sec. 
on the next st. 
in the 1st round, 
* 8 ch, 1p: 
(picot, consist- 
ing of 5 ch. and 
1 se. on the first 
of these), 2 ch., 
1 p. downward 
(for this crochet 


5 ch., drop the Fig. 1—Bretoy Wrarprer.—Froxt.—[See 
st. from the nee- Fig. 2.]—Wirn Cur Paper Pattery. 
dle, insert the [Cut Paper Patterns of the Breton Wrapper, in 
latter in the firs Nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches 
ne first Lust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on 


of the 5 ch., 










Receipt of Twenty-jive Cents.) 
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Fig. 2.—Section or Emproipery ror JEWEL Casket, Fic. 1, Pace 420. 








Fig. 2.—Bretos Wraprer.—Back. 
Fig. 1.]—Witn Cut Paper Parte 


Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.) 


bows, is especially in favor 
made by this design. The 
repped piqué wrappers 
that many ladies prefer to 
all other white 
wrappers because 
they are warm 
enough for cool 
mornings look 
well made in this 
way, and trimmed 
with piqué braid, 
English embroid- 
ery, ¢nd linen but- 
tons. The front 
has a small lap, 
which can be 
omitted if pre- 
ferred, trimmed 








[Cut Paper Patterns of the Breton Wrapper, in with three rows of 
Nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches 
Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on 


braid, and closed 
with a single row 
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of buttons. Dark with colored ribbons are used 
to give character to white morning dresses, 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF 
BRETON WRAPPER. 

Breton Wraprer.—This pattern is in eight 
pieces—front, back, side body for the back, back 
breadth of skirt, sleeve, collar, cuff, and pocket. 
This garmentis fitted slightly to the figure, at each 
side of the front, by one dart, an under-arm dart 
extending to the pocket, and the under-arm seam. 
The extra width for lap, cut on in front, closes 
with buttons and button-holes. The back is ad- 
justed to the figure by a middle seam, and a side 
form seam beginning at each armhole and reach- 
ing to the end of the skirt. The middle forms 
of the back extend some distance below the waist 
line, covering the tournure plainly. The back 
breadth is joined to the side seams; a deep box 
pleat and one side pleat each side are laid in the 
top of the breadth by meeting the notches and 
being then fastened under the middle forms. The 
neck is finished with a pointed collar. In cutting, 
place the back of the collar on the bias fold of 
the goods. Place the back of the cuff on a fold 
of the goods. The long seam of the sleeve meets 
the notch in the back part of the armhole, the 
short one the notch in front, holding the sleeve 
toward you when sewing. Be particular to place 
the perforations at the waist line in the back and 
side body even on the thread of the goods. The 
perforations show where to baste the shoulder 
and under-arm seams, to take up the darts, the 
size and form of the under part of the sleeve, and 
where to place the pocket. Cut out the material 
in the line of perforations given for the under- 
arm dart before sewing. Put the pattern to- 
gether by the notches. In cutting, place the 
front on the selvedge edge of the material; the 
notches at the top and bottom show where to 
turn back for the hem. Place the long straight 
edge of the back breadth on a fold of the goods 
to avoid a seam, and trim as illustrated, An out- 
let of an inch is allowed for the shoulder and 
under-arm seams, and a quarter of an inch for all 
others. 

Quantity of material, single width, 8 yards. 





SO IS THE STORY TOLD. 
A Fair head meekly bowed, 
A shy glance coming after, 
Voices not overloud, 
And a low sweet laughter: 
So is the story told 
Up in the cottage old 
Under the smoky rafter. 


A fair maid flushing red 
With an unknown feeling, 
But shamed to bow her head 
For all her lover’s kneeling: 
So is the story told 
Down ’mid the white and gold 
Under the painted ceiling. 





Green Pastures and Piccadilly, 


By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avtnor or “A Princess or Tuvir,” “ Daveuter 
or Hern,” “ Turer Featuers,” STRANGE 
ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON,” ETO, 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE CRISIS. 





Tangs had indeed “come to a bonny cripus ;” 
and he was altogether unaware of it. He was 
vaguely conscious, it is true, that his married life 
was not the married life he had looked forward to; 
and he was sorry that Lady Sylvia should insist on 
moping herself to death in that solitary house in 
Surrey. But then if her sense of duty to her ail- 
ing father demanded the sacrifice, he could not 
interfere; and there was some compensation for 
her in the beauty of the summer months that 
were now filling her garden with flowers. As 
for himself, he let no opportunity slip of pay- 
ing her small and kindly attentions. He wrote 
to her every day. When he happened to have 
an idle forenoon, he would stroll into Christie’s 
and buy some knickknack for her, — Lady Sylvia 
had never had the chance of gratifying her wom- 
anly passion for old china; but now that Balfour 
had discovered her weakness for such things, she 
had them in abundance. Now it was a Dresden 
milk jug, now a couple of Creil plates, again a 
Sevres jardiniére, that was sent as a little token 
of remembrance; while he scarcely ever went 
down on Saturday morning without carrying with 
him some similar bit of frail treasure, glad that 
he knew of something that would interest her. 
In the mean time he was intensely busy with his 
Parliamentary work ; for, not having been in office, 
and having no hope of office, the tremendous over- 
throw of his party at the general election had in 
no way damped his eager energy. 

When the blow fell, it found him quite unpre- 
pared. One afternoon he received a telegram 
from his wife asking him if he could go down that 
evening. It was a most unusual summons; for 
she was scrupulously careful not to interfere with 
his Parliamentary duties ; bat of course he im- 
mediately hastened down to The Lilacs. He was 
more surprised than alarmed. 

He went into the drawing-room, and found his 
wife standing there, alone. The light of the sum- 
mer evening was somewhat dimmed by the multi- 
tude of leaves about the veranda; but his first 
glance told him that she was deadly pale, and he 
saw that she was apparently supporting herself 
by the one hand that caught the edge of the table. 

“ Sylvia,” said he, in dismay, “ what is the mat- 
ter?” 

“TI am sorry to have troubled you to come 





down,” she said, in a voice that was strangely 


calm, “but I could bear this no longer. I think 
it is better that we two should separate.” 
He did not quite understand at first; he only 


felt a little cold about the heart. The next mo- 
ment she would have fallen backward had he not 
caught her; but she quickly recovered herself, 
and then gently put his hands away from her. 

“Sylvia,” said he again, “what is the matter 
with you?” 

He stared at the white face as if it were that 
of a mad woman. 

“T mean what I say, Hugh,” she answered. “TI 
have thought it over for months back. It is no 
hasty wish or resolve.” 

“Sylvia, you must be out of your senses,” he 
exclaimed. “To separate! Why? For what 
reason ? ITs it any thing that I have done ?” 

He wished to take her hand; she withdrew a 
step. 

“The sooner this pain is over, the better for 
both of us,” she said; and again the trembling 
hand sought the support of the table. ‘“ We have 
heen separated—we are separated now—except in 
name. Our married life has been a mistake. I 
do not think it is either your fault or mine ; but 
the punishment is more than I can bear. I can 
not any longer suffer this—this pretense. Let us 
separate. We shall both be free to live our own 
lives, without pretending to the world to be what 
we are not—” 

“ My darling!’ he exclaimed ; but somehow the 
warmth of his protest was chilled by that impas- 
sive demeanor: it was no outburst of temper that 
had summoned him down from London. ‘“ Syl- 
via! why won’t you tell me your reasons? What 
is it you want altered? I have tried in every way 
to make your life just as you wished it—” 

“I know you have,” she said; “you have been 
kindness itself. But it is not a thing to be rea- 
soned about. If you do not know already how 
far we are apart, how can I tell you? We ought 
never to have married. We have not a single 
thought or feeling, a single opinion, occupation, 
or interest, in common. I have tried to bear it— 
God knows how I have tried, night and day, to 
school myself into believing that it was only the 
natural way of the world. I can not believe it; 
I can not believe that any other woman has suf- 
fered what I have suffered, and now I must speak. 
Your life is in your work. Iam only an incum- 
brance to you—a something apart from yourself 
and your interesis, that demands attentions which 
are paid by you as a duty. I wish to release you, 
and to release myself from a life of hypocrisy 
which I can not any longer bear, Have I said 
enough ?” 

He stood for a moment or two absolutely si- 
lent: he never forgot those moments during his 
life. 

“You have said enough,” he answered, calmly ; 
and then he absently turned to the window. The 
daylight was going; the hush of the evening had 
fallen over the birds; there was not a leaf stir- 
ring. “Yes, you have said enough. You can 
not expect me to answer what you have said, at 
once. Apparently you have been thinking about 
it for some time. I must think about it too.” 

He took up his hat, which he had mechanically 
placed on the table beside him, and passed out 
into the garden. His face had a strange gray 
look on it; the eyes were sunken and tired. 
Probably he himself scarcely knew that he open- 
ed the great wooden gate, went out into the road, 
and then by-and-by chose a familiar path across 
the fields, where he was not likely to meet any 
one. He did not seem to care whither his wan- 
dering steps led him. . His head was bent down, 
and at first he walked slowly, with the gait of 
one who was infirm or ailing; but presently he 
quickened his pace, his manner became more 
nervous and excited, occasionally he uttered a 
word as if he were addressing some one in an im- 
aginary conversation. 

The woods grew darker; the first stars came 
out. Far away there was the sound of a cart 
being driven home in the dusk; but all around 
him was still. 

Then he came to a stone bridge over a small 
river; and here he paused for a time, leaning his 
arms on the parapet, and staring down—without 
seeing any thing—at the black water. How could 
he see any thing? For the first time since he 
had reached manhood’s estate he was erying bit- 
terly. 

He was now a good many miles from home; 
but his wanderings had brought him no relief. 
It was all a mystery to him; he knew not what 
to do. How could he move by any piteous ap- 
peal that cold resolve? It was no mere whim 
or fancy he had to deal with, but something at 
once strong and subtle, a conviction of slow 
growth, a purpose that despair had rendered in- 


flexible. But the origin of it? His brain refused 
to act; he wondered whether he too were going 
mad. 


Now a short distance from this river there 
stood a house that he knew; and as he aimlessly 
began to retrace his steps, he passed the gate. 
There was a light burning in one of the rooms; 
the window was open; he heard a faint sound of 
music, Suddenly it occurred to him: Surely Lady 
Sylvia, before she had come to this terrible re- 
solve, must have spoken, in however indirect a 
fashion, of her manner of life, to some sympa- 
thetic woman friend; and to whom more likely 
than this kind person for whom she had profess- 
ed so great an admiration and love? He went 
nearer to the house ; she was alone in the room, 
playing some sufficiently sorrowful melody to 
herself. In his desperation and bewilderment, 
he determined that he would demand the counsel 
of this kind friend, who would at least under- 
stand a womar.’s nature, even supposing that she 
was not in Lady Sylvia’s confidence. He was too 
anxious and perturbed to think twice. He en- 
tered the house, was at once shown into the 
drawing-room, and there and then told the whole 
story to his startled listener. 





And it was with a great interest and sympathy 
that she heard the story, for she could not fail 
to observe that once or twice tears started to the 
young man’s eyes as he tried to find some excuse 
in his own conduct for Lady Sylvia’s resolve; 
and, moreover, she had a great liking for the 
young wife whose griefs and troubles had just 
been revealed to her. But what was the young 
man’s surprise to find that this gentle and kindly 
lady, as he hurriedly told his brief story, began 
to grow monstrously angry, and when he had fin- 
ished was quite wrathful and indignant. There 
were no tears in her eyes; but there were tears 
in her voice—of proud and pathetic remonstrance. 

“The cause of it!” she exclaimed, with the beau- 
tiful dark eyes, it must be owned, a trifle moist. 
“If she had some real sorrow to think of, she 
would have no room in her head for these morbid 
notions. Look at the other young wife who is our 
neighbor—my greatest friend and companion— 
who has bravely made up her mind to go and live 
for a whole year in America without those young 
children that are the very life of her life. That 
is a trial, that is a sorrow that demands some 
sympathy ; and if Lady Sylvia had some real grief 
of that kind to undergo, depend on it she would 
not be torturing herself and you with her imag- 
inary disappointments. Her disappointments! 
What is the truth? She is too well off. She has 
been too carefully kept aside from any knowledge 
of the real misery that is in the world. Her no- 
tion of human life is that it should become just 
what every body wants it to be. And her cure 
for her fancied troubles is separation from her 
husband? Very well. Let her try it.” 

And here, of course, she did cry a bit, as a wom- 
an must; but Balfour did not at all resent her 
angry vehemence, although it was far from com- 
plimentary to his young and unhappy wife. 

“Yes,” said she, with a passionate indignation, 
“Jet her try it. You can not argue her out of 
her folly ; let her have her will. Oh, I know the 
dreams that young girls have—and that is her 
excuse, that she has never known what lifeis. It 
is to be all rose-color. Well, let her try her own 
remedy. Perhaps she would like to see what real 
trouble is: a young mother tearing herself away 
from her children, and going to a distant country, 
where she can not hear for weeks if one of them 
were to die. I can tell you, if she came with us, 
it might be possible to show her something of 
what human beings have really to suffer in this 
world—the parting of emigrants from their home 
and their kindred, the heart-breaking fight for 
money—” 

“But why should she not go with you ?” he 
said, eagerly. “ Do you mean that you are going 
with the Von Rosens ?” 

She paused; and the nimble wit within the 
beautiful little head was busy with its quick im- 
aginings. She had not thought of this as a prac- 
tical proposal when she held it out as a wild 
threat. But why not—why not? This woman 
was vehement in her friendships when they were 
once formed. What would she not do to purge 
the mind of this young wife of fancies begotten 
of indolence and too good fortune? There was 
some color in her face. Her breath came and 
went a trifle quickly. 

“Why not, to be sure?” said she; and she re- 
garded the young man with a strange compassion 
in her eyes. ‘I do think if you trusted her to us 
for a time—if she would go with us—we could do 
her some good. I think we could show her some 
things. I think she might be glad enough to al- 
ter her decision—yes, glad enough.” 

“But a year is a long time,” said he, staring ab- 
sently at the open window and the black night 
and the stars outside. 

“ But we are not going for a year,” said she; 
and it was clear that now she was most anxious to 
attempt this soul-cure. ‘“ We are only going to 
accompany our friends on their outward trip, and 
see them comfortably settled—comfortably, in- 
deed! when that poor girl has to leave her chil- 
dren behind! If there was any righteousness in 
the law, they would give her the land and the mon- 
ey at once, and pay no attention to that ridiculous 
will. Oh no, Mr. Balfour, we shall only be going 
for a three months’ trip or so; but we shall see 
many things in that time, and I think I could 
speak a little now and again to Lady Sylvia. Dis- 
tance does a great deal. I don’t think she will 
be sorry when we turn and begin to get home 
again to England. I don’t think you will ever 
hear another word as long as you live about sep- 
aration.” 

His face had brightened wonderfully. 

“Do you know what a great favor it is you are 
offering me ?” he said. 

“Oh no, not at all,” said she, eagerly. 
are going for a pleasure excursion. It is a mere 
holiday. We shall have a sharp wrench when 
we bid good-by to the Von Rosens, but Lady Syl- 
via will have nothing to do with that. And she 
will see plenty to amuse her, and the change will 
do her health good.” 

Well, this young man was grateful enough to 
her; but he was not at all aware of what she 
had done for his sake. What had become of all 
those pet theories of hers about the false ideals 
formed before marriage, and of the inevitable 
disappointment on the discovery of the truth aft- 
er marriage? This—if the humiliating confes- 
sion must be made to the indulgent reader—was 
the identical Surrey prophetess and seer who used 
to go about telling us that nearly every body who 
was married was wretched. The man had dow- 
ered his sweetheart with qualities she never pos- 
sessed; after marriage he learned the nature of 
the woman who was to be his life companion, 
and never ceased to look back with an infinite 
longing and sadness to that imaginary woman 
with whom he had fallen in love. The girl, on 
the other hand, married her lover with the no- 
tion that he was to be always heroic and her 
lover; whereas she woke up to find that she had 
only married a husband, who regarded her not 
as life itself, but as only one of the facts of life. 
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These we knew to be her pet theories. When 
this young man came to tell her of his troubles, 
why did not this Frau Philosophin, as we called 
her, fall back on her favorite theories, as afford- 
ing all the explanation that he needed? The 
fact is—though it requires a good deal of cour- 
age to put the words down—the heart of this 
person was much more trustworthy than her 
head. It was a very lovable and loving heart, 
answering quickly to any demand for sympathy, 
and most firmly tenacious of friendships. Whea 
she was told that Lady Sylvia was in trouble— 
when she saw that this young husband was in 
trouble — her fiddle-stick theories went to the 
winds, and her true woman’s heart gave prompt 
and sure answer. She was a little nettled and 
indignant, it is true, for she had had, for some 
evenings before, mysterious fits of crying in qui- 
et corners of the house over this journey we were 
about to undertake ; but her indignation had only 
made her frank, and she had spoken bravely and 
honestly to Hugh Balfour. Yes, he had more to 
thank her for than he imagined, though his grat- 
itude was quite sufficiently sincere and warmly 
expressed. 

The tender-hearted little woman held his hand 
for a moment at the door. 

“T shall not speak a word of this to any hu- 
man being,” said she—just as if she had no hus- 
band to whom she had sworn allegiance—“ until 
you tell me that I may, and then I hope to hear 
that Lady Sylvia has accepted my offer. Don’t 
argue with her; you might drive her into a sort 
of verbal obstinacy. Don’t ask her to change 
her decision; she has not come to it without 
much heart-rending, and she can not be expected 
to abandon it for the sake of a few sentences. 
Accept it; the cure will be more permanent.” 

“Thank you, and God bless you!” said he; 
and then he disappeared in the night. 

“What if she should object?” he asked him- 
self, as he hurried on through the darkness, his 
only guidance being from the stars. He had been 
so stunned and bewildered by the announcement 
of her resolve that he had never even thought of 
what she would do further—whether she would 
prefer to go back to Willowby Hall, or to remain 
in sole possession of The Lilacs. Either alterna- 
tive seemed to him to be a sufficiently strange 
ending to the dreams that these two had dreamed 
together as they walked on that lonely terrace 
of a summer night, listening for the first notes 
of the nightingale, and watching the marshaling 
of the innumerable hosts of heaven. To go back 
to her father: to be left alone in that Surrey cot- 
tage. 

He found her in the same room, calm and ap- 
parently self-possessed; but he saw from her 
eyes that she had given way to passionate grief 
in his absence. 

“Sylvia,” said he, “if I thought you had sent 
for me from any hasty impulse, I should ask you 
to let me reason with you. I see it is not so. 
You have made up your mind, and I must respect 
your wish. But I don’t want to have any public 
scandal attaching either to your name or mine; 
and I believe—whether you believe it or not— 
that you will repent that decision. Now I am 
going to ask a favor of you. The S$ mean 
to accompany their friends the Von Rosens to 
their new home in America, and will then return 
—probably they will be away about three months, 
They have been good enough to offer to take you 
with them. Now, if you really believe that our 
relations are altogether so wrong that nothing is 
left but separation, will you consent to try three 
months’ separation first? I will not seek to con- 
trol your actions in any way; but I think this is 
reasonable.” 

The mention of her friend’s name brought 
some color to the pale, thoughtful, serious face, 
and her bosom heaved with her rapid breathing, 
as he put this proposal before her. 

“Yes,” she said, “I will do what you wish.” 

“ And your father ?” 

“T have not spoken to my father. 
will not. It is unnecessary.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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HOW TO READ ALOUD. 


WAS led to turn my attention to this subject 

by the affliction which my ears and mind had 
to suffer and endure when listening to readers 
aloud, both in public and in private. Only now 
and then does one experience the pleasure of 
hearing a “good reader,” and yet what a wide- 
spread enjoyment can be afforded by one such! 

Said “myself” to “me,” “Very probably you 
annoy other people’s ears and senses, in like man- 
ner as they vex yours; or if you do not actually 
torment them, you probably fail in communicating 
to your hearers the full interest and enjoyment 
which every reader ought to be able to excite in 
the minds of the listeners.” I at once resolved 
to study the matter, and if need be to amend my 
ways. 

My first object was to notice the particular de- 
fects of the bad readers. Why did the reading 
of such a person irritate me? why did that of 
another weary me? why did that of a third leave 
only confused ideas behind ? 

On the other hand, what constituted the special 
charms of the good reader ? why was it a pleasure 
to listen to him or to her, so that one invariably 
felt disappointed when the book was closed ? how 
was it that, be the subject what it might, I felt 
able to understand and to appreciate it? 

And here let me say at the outset that the 
possession of a sweet musical voice does not 
make, nor is it essential for, a good reader. I 
have listened to people reading aloud in the most 
silvery tones, to whom I have longed to say, “‘ Stop, 
I beseech you!” 

Let me now tell you the result of my observa- 
tions. 

I perceived that a distinct utterance and a per- 
fect pronunciation were very essential. Listen to 


this description of the proper articulation of 
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words: “In just articulation the words are not 
hurried over, nor melted together; they are 
neither abridged nor prolonged ; they are not swal- 
lowed, nor are they shot forth from the mouth, 
neither are they trailed and then suffered to drop 
unfinished; but they are delivered from the lips 
as beautiful coins are issued from the Mint, deeply 
and accurately impressed, neatly struck by the 
proper organs, distinct, sharp, perfectly finished.” 

Here, then, is the key which opens and discloses 
to us the defects and faults of the reader who ir- 
ritates and wearies the listener because of indis- 
tinctness and slovenliness; at the same time we 
are shown the particular aim and attainment 
of the reader who pleases the ears of his auditors. 

How little heed is paid in general to small 
words! And yet they are worth taking care of, 
for the effect is always enhanced by those who 
punctiliously observe them. Take, for instance, 
“ and”—how very seldom we hear the last letter, 
the “d,” pronounced! It is a little word which 
comes in over and ‘over again in every page, but 
you will observe that ninety-nine readers out of a 
hundred do not articulate the “ d’’—probably the 
majority of them are unaware of the omission ; 
you read this paper and see whether you are one 
of the ninety-and-nine; you will easily find out 
whether you have the bad or the good habit. 
The word “wholly” is usually pronounced in a 
very slipshod manner, and so are “yourself,” 
“dare say;” but it is unnecessary for me to enu- 
merate the lengthy string. Every body knows 
how these common words ought to be articulated, 
so that if every body would only notice their own 
pronunciation when reading for a short time, they 
would soon become perfect and have no occasion 
to keep watch. I must, however, call attention to 
words such as “ charity,” “invisible,” ete., for the 
last “i is so continually expelled, and an “a” 
put into its place, which certainly does not im- 
prove the beauty of the word. Also the “o” in 
“innocence,” “ indolence,” etc., is not seldom 
changed into “er’—and “patience” is not un- 
frequently spoken of as “‘patiunce.” Instances 
such as these might be mentioned ad infinitum ; 
but, as I have said, your own knowledge and your 
own ears will point them out if you ask to be in- 
structed. Trivial these points may seem, but they 
are nevertheless worthy of mention, and worthy 
of attention. 

Very possibly the reader will feel at first some- 
what pedantic in style, when paying particular at- 
tention to all words, great and small. I know 
that I did, for a new habit never sits with ease ; 
but soon the feeling disappeared, for practice 
wore off and smoothed down the extra efforts 
which were observable at the outset. 

But it is possible to articulate perfectly and yet 
not to bea distinct reader. Distinctness in read- 
ing is attained mainly by correct articulation, but 
not solely. Due heed must be given to punctua- 
tion. Most people know that the laws of punctua- 
tion demand a proper and different observation 
of the several stops. I remember that in my 
earliest days I was taught to count one at a com- 
ma, two at a semi-colon, three at a colon, and four 
ata fullstop. A rigid observance of a law such 
as this would, of course, break into and spoil the 
interest of prose or poetry, but it is well to re- 
member that some attention should be paid to 
these marks. Readers require to take breath for 
their exertions, and this should always be taken 
ata stop. Often I hear people taking it while 
in the middle of a sentence; nay, I have heard 
them doing so in the middle of a word! This, of 
course, involves another stop, which is an awkward 
intruder. 

If you desire to read quickly and at the same 
time to be intelligible and distinct, you must read 
in a somewhat stilty fashion, utter your words glib- 
ly, slightly staccato. If you notice it, you will hear 
many of those who are called upon to read aloud 
in public buildings adopt this style, and it is part- 
ly owing to this peculiarity that every word is heard 
without the audience straining their ears to catch 
them. 

I have now set forth the necessary requirements 
for being heard and understood, but that should 
not be the only aim in the mind of him or her 
who reads aloud. Listen to some more wise words 
which have reference to this subject: ‘There is 
no composition in music, however perfect as to 
key or melody, but in order to do justice to its 
author will require something more than an exact 
adherence totime andtune. Itis this which gives 
music its power over the passions, and it is called 
expression.” Let two people play the simple tune 
of “‘ Home, sweet Home :” each shall play it quite 
correctly; but the effect on the listener shall be 
very different if one plays it with merely mechan- 
ical accuracy, and the other adds expression and 
feeling to correctness of execution. 

This, then, is what completes the qualifications 
of a good reader in the proper sense of the term 
—expression. To hear books, whether grave or 
gay, heavy or light, whether political, theological, 
biographical, or geographical, whether novelettes 
or sermonettes, to hear every one of these various 
subjects read in the same tone of voice is extreme- 
ly trying to the ears of the listeners. Proper and 
suitable variations of the voice and manner we 
must have, if enjoyment is to go hand in hand 
with instruction. We want nothing theatrical, 
no affectation, but an avoidance of mechanical, 
sing-song, humdrum, droning reading, such as 
that with which we are too often punished. 

A pathetic subject surely needs pathos in the 
tone; a gay and lively subject surely needs vivac- 
ity of tone and manner. Conversations require 
variety of tones. Is it natural for half a dozen 
people to ask and answer questions and make re- 
marks in exactly the same pitch of voice? Yet 
this is the usual way they are represented as ut- 
tering them by the reader aloud. Descriptions of 
scenery require .vore evenness of tone, so do 
books of a grave and learned character. 

I have now given you the directions which I 
gathered and followed myself, and with good re- 
sults; for, at the risk of being considered atro- 





ciously conceited, I must tell you that I am now 
a proficient in the art of reading aloud. I am not 
a professional reader, nor do I pretend to read 
the poets and dramatists; but to home circles 
wherever I sojourn I find I can give pleasure, and 
am always called upon to use my powers of read- 
ing aloud. Fortunately for me I have also attain- 
ed the power of reading for a great length of time 
without feeling weary—four hours at a stretch 
does not fatigue me now. When one thinks of 
the many to whom one can afford this enjoyment 
—the sick, the aged, the blind, and the busy—a 
feeling of self-satisfaction and thankfulness steals 
over the mind that one can do something to alle- 
viate their sufferings and lighten their burdens. 





Lady’s Slipper.—Greek Gold Em- 
broidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on pages 420 and 421. 

Tue slipper shown by Fig. 1 is worked on a 
foundation of brown velvet with gold and silver 
cord, and is furnished with a heel covered with 
brown leather. Having transferred the design 
Fig. 2, page 420, to the foundation, sew on silver 
cord with fine white silk for the lighter figures, 
and for the rest of the embroidery use gold cord 
with fine yellow silk. 


Swiss Muslin Fraise with Jabot. 
See illustration on page 421. 

Tris fraise is made on a rounded stiff lace 
foundation of pleated white Swiss muslin, side- 
pleated ruffles, and white and blue lace an inch 
wide. In front the fraise is joined with a jabot 
arranged in a similar manner, and the joining 
seam is covered with a pleating of Swiss muslin 
trimmed with lace. The under end of the jabot 
is trimmed with a bow of the material. 


Lace and Ribbon Fraise. 
See illustration on page 421. 

For this fraise cut of stiff lace one straight 
strip seven-eighths of an inch wide and eighteen 
inches and seven-eighths long, edge it at the top 
with a box-pleated ruche of Swiss muslin and 
lace and with a ruche of Vulcan red gros grain 
ribbon, and cover the binding with similar ribbon. 
The jabot, which is sewed on the fraise, is made 
of red and mandarin gros grain ribbon two inches 
and three-quarters wide, and is trimmed with 


lace. 
Lady’s Gloves, Figs.1 and 2. ° 
See illustrations on page 421. 

Tue glove Fig. 1 of black Marseilles kid is em- 
broidered in chain and half-polka stitch with til- 
leul floss silk and in loop stitch, and is trimmed 
with a ruffle of side-pleated crépe lisse laid in 
box pleats. 

The glove Fig. 2 is of black Marseilles kid, and 
is trimmed on the back of the hand with a spray 
embroidered in chain stitch with fine brown and 
yellow silk. A side-pleating of tilleul serge bor- 
ders the under edge and forms the cuff. The 
seam made by setting on this pleating is covered 
with a border, which is repeated on the cuff. 
This border is worked on black silk gauze with 
olive green shaded filling silk in satin stitch and 
point Russe, and is edged with button-hole stitches. 


Woven Stockings, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 421. 

Tue stocking Fig. 1 of fine écru thread is em- 
broidered on the instep with filling silk of the 
same color in satin, back, and button-hole stitch, 
and in point Russe. This embroidery is inter- 
sected with single strips forming cross seams. 

The stocking Fig. 2 of fine white cotton is in- 
terwoven with narrow red and wide brown stripes. 
On the instep is a design composed of diagonal 
open-work stripes of white cotton. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


. gm the readers of the Bazar are enjoying 
from week to week a story of absorbing 
interest, and puzzling over the mysterious au- 
thorship of A Modern Minister, they will like to 
know the opinions of English critics concerning 
this remarkable fiction. It appears as the first 
of a series called ‘‘ The Cheveley Novels,” and as 
in the progress of the story the originality and 
force of the writer become more marked, the in- 
terest and curiosity of readers increase concern- 
ing the unknown author. In commenting upon 
A Modern Minister, the Edinburgh Scotsman, the 
leading paper of Scotland, remarks: ‘‘A story 
which burst upon the sky of fiction like an un- 
known comet, which dared the ordeal of serial 
publication without the prestige of a famous 
name, and which, though unacknowledged of 
its author, yet bore the imprimatur of a publish- 
ing house not more remarkable for its enterprise 
than for its discrimination, was certain to arouse 
the interest of the public, and to secure for its 
first number a considerable amount of attention 
from motives of curiosity alone. But no such 
incentive will be required in order to retain the 
interest thus aroused. Already the story dis- 
closes merits of an order to secure for it a crowd 
of readers, and, indeed, the only objection likely 
to be made is that the interest is too engrossing 
to let the monthly interval between each num- 
ber be endured with patience.”” The author ev- 
idently does not propose to depict ordinary En- 
glish life, but rather to construct ‘‘a daring plot 
in which, at some sacrifice of probability, a num- 
ber of striking figures may be made to move be- 
fore the sometimes astonished but always inter- 
ested gaze of the reader. And the style is in 
keeping with this; it is the very opposite of 
Trollope’s; condensed and elaborate, it bears 
the marks of much care and polish, and at times 
almost wearies the reader from its profusion of 
imagery and compression of meaning..... But 
this, after all, is a fault which leans to virtue’s 
side. It is one which, like the whole tenor of 
the story, indicates the possession of great and 
varied resources. And it would be quite unfair 
to represent the book as solely depending for its 
attractiveness on a complicated plot. There is 
much clever sketching of character, some vivid 





description of scenery, and the dialogues, if oc- 
casionally deficient in ease and lightness, give 
promise, especially in the graver scenes, of am- 
ple dramatic power.’’? The same paper, in speak- 
ing of the second part of the story, says: ‘* The 
reader begins to recognize that the list of ‘ char- 
acters’ which formed so conspicuous a feature 
in Part I. is no mere freak of originality and dar- 
ing on the author’s part, but a kind of chart to 
aid us in our journey through the labyrinths of 
the plot. Itis manifested, however, that through 
all those labyrinths the author sees his path clear 
before him; that, huge and many-sided as his 
subject is, he holds it firmly in his grasp, and 
has the strength and the skill to shape it into 
symmetry and consistent design. Whenever in 
narrative, description, or dialogue there is need 
for power to carry off the situation worthily, he 
always responds to the call.” 





The Boston University Commencement is no- 
ticeable as being the first occasion when young 
women have graduated from a Massachusetts col- 
lege. The number of graduates from the ‘ Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts’? was thirty-one, of whom 
seven were women; from the medical school, 
forty-five, of whom eighteen were women; from 
the ‘School of Oratory,”’ thirteen, of whom sev- 
en were women; and one woman was among the 
three graduates from the scientific school. The 
graduates from the law and theological depart- 
ments were all young men. Of the fifteen Com- 
mencement parts, four were assigned to women, 
three of which were spoken. One of these was 
on “Literary Biography,” another on “ Elocu- 
tion as a Fine Art,” and the third on ** The Greek 
Drama.”? An exchange says: ‘‘ The women, with- 
out exception, spoke their parts better than the 
average men, and quite as well as the best; their 
essays also displayed as much thought, and, on 
the whole, a more elegant style.” 





Foreign journals state that a very great differ- 
ence is observed between Russia and Turkey in 
their respective arrangements for the care of the 
wounded. The medical staffin the Turkish army 
is small and the physicians ill trained. There is 
also a lack of medicines, bedding, ambulances, 
and medical and surgical appliances. The Rus- 
sians have a large and excellent army medical 
staff, and also a voluntary organization known as 
the Society for the Aid of the Sick and Wounded 
in the Army. Moreover, the Russian Red Cross 
Society works in combination with the govern- 
ment. During the war several Russian cities 
have determined to construct and support hos- 
pitals. 








It has been estimated that $100,000,000 worth 
of property has been consumed in this country 
by fire-works alone since 1866; and within the 
same time 320 persons have been killed and 
90,000 wounded by fire-works. 





Queen Victoria having departed to Balmoral 
while a great war is raging in Europe and seri- 
ous debates are going on in her own Parliament, 
the English press shows its disapproval. The 
London Spectator says that if any thing serious 
occurs, the Queen’s premier, an old man full of 
gout and of confidence in the wisdom of his sov- 
ereign, must travel 1200 miles to obtain the ben- 
efit of a personal interview. The Spectator goes 
on to remark that ‘‘no blame rests, of course, 
upon her Majesty, who, like every other sover- 
eign, has been bred to think her own convenience 
and the welfare of her kingdom quite insepara- 
ble; but great blame rests upon successive min- 
isters, who have failed to inform her Majesty 
that her highest duties can only be fittingly per- 
formed in the neighborhood of her Parliament, 
that time is an element in public affairs, and 
that by habitually withdrawing her court to a 
distant wilderness she is educating her subjects 
to that indifference for the dynasty amid which 
republican ideas are most eagerly propagated.” 





Strawberries have been remarkably abundant 
in our market this season. Every body has had 
the chance to luxuriate in this delicious fruit. 
When warm weather approaches, fresh berries 
and fruits may well form a regular part of our 
daily food, and the quantity of meat should be 
diminished. But it should be remembered that 
fruit, to be healthful, must be ripe and fresh. 
en the best time to eat fruit is at break- 
ast. 





Recent reports show that by the earthquake 
and great tidal wave of last May many towns on 
the Peruvian coast were almost wholly destroy- 
ed. The loss of life was fearful. Not less than 
six hundred persons perished on the coast, and 
others were lost with the many vessels that were 
wrecked. 





Torpedoes are now regarded as powerful en- 
gines of war, and ingenious men are devising 
important improvements in their construction. 
But Nature has torpedoes full of power, which 
she sometimes, though rarely, uses. On the 23d 
of last February the iron screw-steamer Knight 
Templar, when off the Gulf of Tunis, appears to 
have been struck by a rock from a submarine 
volcano while in one thousand fathoms of water, 
and at a distance of ten miles from the nearest 
known group of rocks. The ship began to fill 
soon after she was struck, but was able to reach 
the island of Galita. It was found that nine or 
ten feet were torn out of her by something— 
doubtless a rock from a submarine volcano. 











Ice is cheaper this summer than it was last, to 
the great comfort of the public at large. 





A disastrous fire has occurred in Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. The hat factory of Sanford, Glover, 
& Sons took fire about midnight of June7. The 
Fire Department were quickly on the ground, but 
the supply of water was insufficient to stay the 
flames. While men were engaged in removing 
a safe and other valuables, the walls suddenly 
fell, burying eleven persons in the ruins. All 
were killed. It seems evident that the walls of 
the factory were not properly constructed. 





The great fire which recentlv destroyed a por- 
tion of the business part of Galveston, Texas, 
turns attention to a city where enterprise has 
placed large commercial interests, notwithstand- 
ing it seems to have a most dangerous location. 
Galveston is on the eastern extremity of Galves- 
ton Island—a low strip of land only a mile wide 
at the city. It is separated from the main-land 
by a navigable channel two miles wide. In or- 





dinary weather this channel is safe for shipping; 
but when large tidal waves roll in, as they often 
do, almost certain destruction overtakes vessels 
that have not escaped into the bay. Great dam- 
age has been done during equinoctial storms, as 
was the case in 1867 and 1875. The city is par- 
tially built upon piles, as the island at that point 
is only seven feet above the sea-level. There are 
no wells, the city depending for its water supply 
upon cisterns erected on scaffolds. Yet Galves- 
ton is an important commercial city, exporting 
large quantities of cotton, wool, hides, ete. The 
coast trade is extensive; and the island, notwith- 
standing its exposed situation, produces excel- 
lent tropical fruits. 





Kansas City contains one energetic woman. 
She was in the house alone one night, when a 
burglar entered, and threatened to kill her if 
she made any noise or stirred out of bed. So 
she kept still while he packed up her silver and 
jewels. But when, by way of emphasizing a part- 
ing injunction not to raise an alarm, he boxed 
her ears, that made her so angry that she forgot 
her fear. She jumped out of bed, knocked the 
burglar down with a chair, pulled his hair, 
scratched his face, stamped on him, and yelled 
at the top of her voice. A police officer heard 
the racket, and the badly injured man was ar- 
rested. 

The “seventeen-year locusts,’’ as they are 
called, have a brief and mysterious life, and 
their appearance this season has aroused consid- 
erable interest in the strange and unwelcome 
visitors. The New York Tribune, giving the 
creature its classical name, Cicada septendecim, 
thus humorously commences his biography : 

“His life is a romance. He finds himself at first 
consciousness an orphan, crawling on a twig that he 
can not eat, and perched high in air. He wants to 
reach the ground, but he would starve on the journey 
if he attempted to crawl down the tree. If he were a 
measuring worm he might spin a yarn and lower him- 
self by it. Wings have not yet been furnished to him. 
With a faith in his destiny which is positively sublime, 
the young cicada loosens his hold, drops, and takes 
the chances. In proportion to his size, the fall is as 
if a man were to drop himself from a balloon a mile 
and a half high without a parachute. If he survives 
the fall and escapes the hungry bills of birds, the 
youthful cicada bores his way downward into earth, 
and begins his subterranean residence. Admitting it 
as true that (as the scientific folk say) our forefathers 
dwelt in caves, we can not afford to sneer at such a 
domicile. The next process after going below is to 
find some root of a shrub or tree, to stick the probos- 
cis into it, and to suck the juices. Thereatter the ci- 
cada has permanent board and lodging for seventeen 
years. How few New Yorkers could make a similar 

oast !” 

We must tell the rest of his historv briefly. 
When, after seventeen years, he comes to the sur- 
face, he seeks a mate, sings a wedding march, 
and dies. His mate bores holes in twigs and 
branches, deposits her eggs therein, and dies also, 
Such is the life of the seventeen-year locusts. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 

Mint Savoe.—Slightly melt one large table-spoonful 
of butter, free from salt, and cream into it the same 
quantity of flour; add this to one small tea-cupful of 
boiling water, stirring constantly, that it may not be- 
come lumpy; put in two table-spoonfuls of vinegar 
and three of sugar. If lemon juice is substituted for 
the vinegar, and it is much nicer, take half the quan- 
tity, and add a table-spoonful of water or it will be 
too thick. Boil it well for a minute or two; let it 
cool slightly, and stir in half a small tea-cupful of 
chopped mint. If the mint is added while boiling 
hot it becomes wilted, and the freshness is lost. 

Breakrast Stew or Beer.—Cut into pieces about 
an inch in length two pounds of uncooked beef that is 
not too lean. Put into a stew-pan, with just enough 
water to cover them, and stew very gently for two 
hours. Set away until next morning, when season to 
taste with pepper, salt, chopped onion and parsley, 
and a very little sweet-marjoram. Stew half an hour 
longer, add two tea-spoonfuls of sauce or catsup, a 
table-spoonful of browned flour moistened in a little 
water. Boil afew minutes, and serve. If desired ex- 
tra good, add half a wine-glassful of wine when re- 
moved from the fire. ; 

Quene.tes.—Chop very finely the white meat of 
either fowl or veal left from dinner the day previous ; 
moisten one tea-cupful of fine bread-crumbs in three 
table-spoonfuls of cream or milk; then drain them as 
dry as possible. Beat one egg very light, yolk and 
white together. Work into a paste the meat, crumbs, 
egg, and two table-spoonfuls of melted butter; season 
with salt and pepper. Flour the hands, and form the 
mixture into round balls about the size of a very large 
walnut, and roll them in flour. Have boiling hot one 
large cupful of well-seasoned gravy from which the 
fat has been removed, and, putting in the quenelles, 
boil fast for five minutes. Put into a hot colander to 
drain, and when the gravy has been thickened with 
browned flour, put in a dish and pour gravy over them, 
sending hot to table. If preferred, when the quenelles 
are moulded, roll in beaten egg and cracker dust in- 
stead of flour, and fry in hot ard or butter. When 
done, roll them in paper to absorb the grease, and serve 
as hot as possible. 

OranGe Je_iy.—Eighteen oranges are requisite to 
make a large mould of jelly. Peel lightly six oranges, 
and throw the peel into a little warm water, which 
keep scalding hot, but do not allow to boil. Cut the 
oranges in two, and have ready a fine hair sieve and a 
lemon-squeezer, both of which must be dipped into 
cold water, or they would absorb too much of the 
juice. Squeeze the oranges into the sieve over an 
earthen jar or china bowl. This being done, pour the 
infusion of the peel through the sieve; next, a pound 
of sugar, or more if the oranges are very sour. Whip 
up the whites of two eggs until white; add them to a 
pint of water; pour it over the sugar, and set it on 
the fire alone. When it becomes frothy, and a scum 
rises, throw in a little more water and skim it. Let it 
reduce until it begins to bubble, and then pour in the 
rind and juice of the oranges. The heat of the sugar 
will clarify the jelly. Add two ounces of gelatine dis- 
solved in about one quart of water, and let all simmer 
together until the jelly boils up on one side clear. This 
jelly should not be made too firm, nor should any col- 
oring matter be added, as it is always of a fine golden 
yellow. If the oranges are so sweet as not to impart 
a decided flavor, put in a little lemon juice to make 
the jelly acid enough. This jelly can also be stiffened, 
if desirable, with the stock from calves’ feet instead 
of gelatine. So variable is the acidity of fruit that it 

is almost impossible to furnish a recipe exact enough 
in quantities of sugar and flavor to make up for taste 
and discrimination on the part of the cook. 
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LADIES’ COLLEGES 





AT CAMBRIDGE. 

bee accompanying sketch- 

es serve to illustrate life 
at the two English colleges at 
Cambridge which are devot- 
ed to the education of ladies, 
Girton College being the first 
established, while Newnham 
Hall is of later birth. 

Girton College is a large, 
handsome building, where la- 
dies can obtain exactly the 
same advantages offered to 
men at the universities. This 
educational scheme, which has 
been so successful, is all the 
more important because of the 
numerous public day schools re- 
cently opened for girls through- 
out the kingdom, and the ad- 
vantageous positions offered 
to competent women teachers 
as mistresses and teachers— 
positions the Girton curricu- 
lum enables them to fill. The 
history of the college may be 
told in a few words. In 1869 
Madame Bodichon, who head- 
ed the subscription list with 
£1000, assisted by Miss Emily 
Davies and other ladies de- 
voted to the cause of women’s 
education, opened a temporary 
college at Pitchin, since devel- 
oped inte the large, imposing 
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building which was incorpo- 
rated in 1872 under the name 
of Girton College. Twenty- 
three students are now in res 
idence, but many more 
waiting to come, and a new 
wing is being added for the 
accommodation of 
For this purpose 
wanted, part of which has been 
subscribed, and for which the 


are 


nineteen. 
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committee appeals to the pub- 
lic. During the past year two | 
students were examined in the } 
papers set for the natural sci- 
ence tripos, and two in those 


set for the classical tripos. 
The former obtained marks 
which would have entitled 


them to the second class and 
ordinary degree, and the lat- 
ter acquitted themselves so 
as to deserve honors. Three 
students passed the B.A. ex- 
amination, and obtained marks 
which would have entitled 
them to places in the first 
class, Altogether the students 
hitherto in residence at Girton 
College have done great credit 
to their sex, and the scheme 
is so eminently practical that 
it must ultimately meet the 
support it so richly deserves, 
Many nominations and schol- 
arships are offered, and one 
covering the entire fees (£300) 
has just been offered by an 
Oxford fellow. A number of 
American ladies are students 
in the institution. 

The instruction is given by 
teachers of the first rank; it 
comprises all that a liberal 
education ought to comprise ; 
and it has already enabled 
some of the students to pass 
with distinction examinations 
in all respects as hard as the 
honor examinations in the 
University of Cambridge. The 
staff of teachers includes nine 
distinguished Cambridge pro- 
fessors. The course of study 
consists of divinity, classics, 
mathematics, the moral and 
natural sciences, modern lan- 
guages, and vocal music. Two 
kinds of certificates are given 
—the degree certificate, which 
implies that the student has 
fulfilled, so far as in the judg- 
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ment of the college may be 
practicable, all the conditions 
imposed by the University of 
Cambridge on candidates for 
degrees; and the college cer- 











tificate, which implies that the 
student has fulfilled the same 








conditions, with the substitu- 





tion of modern languages for 


classics. 
The artist who made the 
sketches thus describes his 


visit to the place: “Newnham being very near | 
the town, we visited it first. We found it a 
brick building in the newly revived ‘Queen Anne’ 
style, with accommodations for about thirty stu- 
dents. On ringing the bell, the door was opened 
by a portress or duenna of comfortable appear- 
ance, who, on our asking for the lady principal, 
showed us into the dining-room—a plain room 
as yet too new to receive much decoration. The 
lady principal on her arrival kindly offered to | 
accompany us on a tour of inspection. Under | world quaintness about it. 

her guidance we inspected the studies of the stu-| “Girton College is situated some two miles and 
dents and lecturers, ‘little snuggeries’ (one of | a half out of Cambridge, and is a brick building 
which appears in the central sketch), furnished | in the Gothic style. This institution has been es- 
in the most fashionable style—sage green walls, | tablished some years. The internal arrangments 
with Turkey carpets and rags, choice bits of ehina | are very much the same as those at Newnham 
on little book-cases and tables, the walls adorned | Hall. Here we inspected the lecture-rooms, which 
with a bright water-color sketch or two, accord- | have an air of business and comfort too. The 


| ing to the taste of the occupants. Outside the 
| building there is a racket court and a broad ter- 


| helpful to meditation. At this college a space is 
| reserved for a laboratory, which will be built as 
| soon as the funds are collected. The rooms of 


| same style of home-like elegance that character- 
zes the other parts of the house, which, in spite 
of its extreme newness, has a certain air of old- 





| race walk, very sunny, very still and quiet, and | 


| the principal lady lecturers are furnished in the | 


lecturers are professors from the university. 
abode of ladies was proclaimed by the indispensa- 
ble cups of tea carried on trays through the cor- | 
ridors by neat maid-servants, and evidently en- | 
joyed by ‘girl graduates’ on their way to lecture | 
or afternoon walk, as the case might be. The | 
students all dine together in hall, and much the | 
same discipline is carried out as in the colleges | 
devoted to the education of the sterner sex.” 
The charming old town of Cambridge, which | 
dates back to the time of William the Conqueror, | 
is situated on the banks of the river Cam, about 
fifty miles north of London. It is a true med- 
izval town, with narrow winding streets and an- 
cient houses of every conceivable style of ar- 
chitecture. It is best known, however, for its 
world-renowned university, which has but one ri- 
val in the realm—we might almost say the world. 





1. The Portress, Newnham Hall. 


2. The Terrace, Newnham. 


3. A Study, Newnham. 











4. A Lecture, Girton 
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The | We trust that the time will come when this vener- | 


own private opinion. Had we fol 


able institution may be proud to add to its seven- | only we should have considerably 
teen colleges the names of Girton and Newnham. | part of this paper, or Mave put 
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place. But inasmuch as that w 
treating the matter a3 one of ta 


THE EUPHONY OF CHRISTIAN | question of art,as we contend itis, 


NAMES. 
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the present arrangement, althous 
all whether it is really the best. 


indisputable that the number of n; 


Vy 7 FE have treated of the long vowels first, they | ed by open vowels Is, IM the case 
being the most vocalized, and generally | vowels most largely in use, sma 
making the most striking, emphatic, and musical | the class now to be considered, t 


words in anylanguage. From their more frequent | ones. 


It is remarkable too tha 


use too in poetry they would appear to be regarded | names characterized by short v« 


as also the most harmonious in sound and pictur- 
esque in expression. This may be true enough 
of vocal sounds at large; but as regards the sub- 


jects of this article, it is neither the fact nor our 


a mixture of close and open one 
more really melodious and rhyth 
the more vocalize: class. Wes 
the same order as the last, anc 
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A Lecture, Girton College. 5. An 


Afternoon Cup, Girton. 
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6. The Laboratory. 
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wels i 1e cases of a and e, the 
aren maller than that of 
to be e¢ red, the close or short 
mark 00 that the long list of 


rerized by short vowels only, or by 
Jose and open ones, contains many 
elodious and rhythmical words than 
lized class. Weshall take them in 
er as the last, and premising that 


erably reduced the first | 


each vowel has of course only one close sound, and | 
that the harmony of the name into which it en- | 


| ters depends chiefly upon its consonant sounds, 
| shall enlarge a little more than hitherto upon the 


character and expressiveness of the different con- | 


| sonants in most frequent use. 
rangement, although doubtful after | 


The compound th, used with such sweet effect 
—although in only one instance—with the open a, | 
is found more frequently with the short sound, 
but with rather less felicity. Tabitha is not a 
pretty name, for all its possession of the lisping 
sound at the end; but the first syllable mars it. 


terminal to a word or syllable. Much better than 
this, and in their light quick sounds contrasting 
with the faint th, are Catherine, Nathalie (Angli- 
ce), and Calantha; but better still, despite the 
slight hardness of the first syllable, is Agatha. 


The Dining Hall, Girton, 
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or fanciful. It would be safer, 
perhaps, to keep to the home- 
liest and simplest floral terms. 
But then, why should so sweet 
a word, and so tender an idea 
as it conveys, as Snowdrop 
escape employment? or why 
should Daisy be taken to our 
hearts and Primrose be neg- 
lected ? 

Altogether this is a ques- 
tion rather beside our subject ; 
therefore, just premising that 
there appears to be classic 
precedent for this custom in 
the beautiful and _ poetical 
Daphne and Iris, we will pro- 
ceed to the consideration of 
the next section. 

The vowel e may be said to 
have two short sounds, as be- 
fore r it is identical with the 
sound of 7 and wu, while before 
any other consonant it has its 
own proper vocalization. As 
before observed when treating 
of the open vowels, this letter 
is the leading vowel in a great 
many proper names, of which 
*he majority are distinguished 
by its short sound. As with 
its companion, this sweet vow- 
el makes some of the most— 
perhaps the most—beautiful 
names in the language. First, 
in conjunction with th it forms 
the noble and melodious Ber- 
tha, and with the same sound, 
though a different vowel, the 
stately Thirza. This, however, 
is not its true sound ; but with 
the same light-breathed con- 
sonant it makes the Saxon 
Ethel, verily one of the most 
melodious words with which 
we are acquainted. It is, in 
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fact, one of those ear-pictures 











for which, as we said before, 
the Anglo-Saxon tongue was 
so remarkable, and proves 
that, rich as that noble lan- 




















The dying cadence at the end of this word is beau- | 
tifully sweet and plaintive. C' soft or s as a ter- | 
mination accompanies this vowel perhaps more 
frequently than any other consonant, and always 
with charming effect; witness such tender and 
endearing expressions as Alice, Agnes, Annis, 
Avice, Frances, Gladys, and Pallas. 
sonants immediately in connection with it, / and” 
share the chief honors; the first being credited 
with the delicate Alice, the noble Alda, Alma, and 
Lalage. NV claims besides Angela and other de- 


| rivates of an, all pleasant and pretty names, if not 
B, a beautiful initial, makes a dull, slow, and heavy | 


very melodious, also the sweet and innocent 
Blanche, the sprightly Clancie, better known in 
Ireland than in our own land ; the refined Fran- 
ces; the favorite deservedly of Scotia, the gentle 
Janet; the pretty diminutives Fanny and Nancy ; 
and the fanciful, but very graceful, Pansie. This 


Of the con- | 


| Euonyma, and Wistaria; but these might be con- 





last, perhaps, is a title more favored of novelists 
and versifiers than of godfathers and godmothers, 
but it is still legitimately a proper name, as much 


as Rose or Violet, which, as feminine Christian 


names, have long received the recognition of cus- 
tom. Veronica, Eglantine, Ivy, and Myrtle among 
us, and Ortie and Narcisse abroad, are in the same 
category, and all very beautiful, but, with one or 
two exceptions, not more so than Pansie ; so there 
is no apparent reason why this or any other pret- 
tily named flower or plant, to wit, Orchis, Perilla, 
or Clematis, should not also claim usage. The | 
only objection, perhaps, to thus throwing open so 
copious a vocabulary as that of our flora to swell 
that of our ordinary nomenclature, is the difficul- 
ty of knowing where to stop or to draw the line. 
Belladonna is a beautiful word, so are Stephanotis, | 


| the third, the second e, is unvocalized. 


guage was in striking and em- 
phatie sounds, it was not less 
endowed with the softest and 
sweetest. For these last two 
qualities, as well as for puri- 
ty and nobility, we know not 
where to find the equal of this 
charming name, which has at 
the same time a quiet lofti- 
ness and dignity more impos- 
ing than the most sonorous of 
classic or Scriptural appella- 
tions. Nobility of this kind, 
that does not detract from 
sweetness, is becoming to a 
feminine name, as it is to the 
female character and person ; 
but mere pomposity of sound 
or manner is as hateful in one 
as in the other. Structurally, 
too, this lovely name is most 
perfect, having but one vowel 
sound, whose shortness and 
the soft-whispered initial con- 
sonant make its grace and 
sweetness, while the final / 
brings the word to an easy 
and decisive close without 
abruptness. We have already 
remarked that 2 makes the 
happiest terminal of any con- 
sonant; and this seems the 
place to point our observation, 
by adducing a few instances 
that appear to show the es- 
teem in which in such position 
it has been generally held. 
We find with this termination 
such beautiful and graceful 
titles as Adele, Beryl, Chris- 
tabel, Gabrielle, Isabel (note 
how much sweeter this con- 
traction is than the volumed 
Isabella), Mabel, Muriel, Ra- 
chel, Sibyl, Cecil, and many 
others of like structure. As 
an initial, too, 7is scarcely less 
happy with this vowel; wit- 
ness Ellen, one of the gentlest 
expressions that can be con- 
ceived, and much to be pre- 
ferred to the same title pre- 
ceded by the aspirate, or the 
Saxon form of Elinor or Ali- 
nor. These last may be more 
lofty, and not pompously so 
either; but this quality, as 
before observed, is of second- 
ary importance in estimating 
feminine names, which should be judged first by 
their softness and sweetness. 

As the leading consonant, this expressive liquid 
is found in such agreeable examples as Stella, Cel- 
ma, Ella, Angelica, Ellesif, Novella, Melanie, and 
Penelope. As with the vowel a, is the conso- 
nant most happily associated with this vowel 
sound. It is seldom found as a terminal; but 
with the short ¢ it makes, besides the tender Ellen 
just noticed, and assisted by the continuant v, the 
very poetic and euphonious Evelyn. Of this name 
we must pause to remark that structurally it is a 
study, and a strong argument in favor of the 
beauty of short vowels as against the open ones. 
This is a word of three syllables, yet in enuncia- 
tion it is really briefer than many monosyllables. 
It has three vowels, two of which are close, and 
Contrast, 
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now this sweet contraction with the same name 
in its more vocalized form, Eveleen or Eveline, 
and say which best fulfills the requirements of 
perfect euphony and rhythm. 

The useful is met with oftener as a syllabic 
termination than at the end of a name, and enters 
most agreeably into Brenda, Evangeline, Gene- 
vive, and the exquisite Ginevra. This delicious 
name, though foreign to our ears and tongue, is, 
we are glad to see, becoming acclimatized to them. 
We can find no trisyllable, pronounced as such, of 
more condensed sweetness than this lovely im- 
portation from the dulcet Italian. 

The sibilant s, never introduced without har- 
mony into any word, is perhaps more frequently 
than any other consonant allied with this vowel, 
and always agreeably. We can only passingly in- 
stance Cressida, Esther, Ellista, Esme, Francesca, 
Jessie, Jessica, Lesbia, Lettice, Nemesis, Nesta, 
Vanessa, and Thalestris, and leave our readers, 
whose ears must now be pretty well attuned to 
the true harmony of proper names, to discern their 
beauty for themselves. 

The short sound of 7 furnishes but few ex- 
amples, and seems to be associated chiefly with 
the consonants / and d, as in Melissa, Mildred, 
Milicent, Hilda, Phillis, Lilla and Lilian, Isabel, 
Sibyl, and Sylva or Sylvia, Lydia, Clarinda, and 
Bridget, which are all fair and pleasing specimens, 
especially those italicized. Winifred and Miriam 
too are very happy examples, at once sweet and 
noble. But it is with the delicate th again that 
we find here some of the most beautiful and poet- 
ical names we have yet discovered. These are 
the classic Cynthia, a title really in use at the 
present day as a baptismal name, and Shelley's 
exquisite creation before noted, the faintly, deli- 
cately breathed Cythna. It is difficult, perhaps, 
to pronounce—it closes the mouth rather than 
opens it; but many a line of Shelley’s has the 
same property, yet it is all beauty and melody. 
It is the same with this delicious name. 

The vowel 7, in common with e and ~, has an- 
other short sound, as already seen, and these may 
be reviewed together. We have noticed ante some 
examples in ev ; there are but few more, and in 
nearly all the vis the leading consonant. The best 
in this scund seem to be Ernestine, Hermia, very 
refined and chaste; Mercy, pure and graceful; 
Perdita, pretty, but rather heavy ; Bertha, already 
noticed; and the classic Minerva, lofty and nerv- 
ous, as truly classic titles are wont to be. In ir 
and ur we find only Irma, Myrtle, and Ursula, 
neither of which need take up our time and at- 
tention. The other close sound of w may be dis- 
missed, as affording no examples worth notice. 

The last vowel sound to be considered, the short 
o, may also be briefly disposed of. It is a soft, 
gentle sound, with perhaps, next to e and 7, the 
most sweetness, and although very little used in 
proper names, is found in some most felicitous 
expressions. None can be insensible to its beau- 
ty in the gentle and favorite Constance; although 
we must not omit to observe that this name owes 
its sweetness chiefly to the sibilant sande, The 
vowel is also present with agreeable effect in Co- 
rinne, Corisande, Florence, Dorothy—antiquated 
and unfashionable at this day, but delicately sweet 
and tender—in the sprightly diminutive Lottie, 
the classic Omphale, the plaintive Monica, Olive, 
and Rosamond. Although it occurs therein, we 
must except Roxana and Thomasina from this cat- 
egory, as among the most cacophonous and inap- 
propriate of feminine appellations. As a matter 
of taste and consonance, we object, as a rule, to the 
feminine form of masculine names; as Jane for 
John, Alberta for Albert, Frederica for Frederick, 
Alexandra for Alexander, Wilhelmina for Wil- 
helm, and many others. To be sure, it is hard 
to quarrel with such pretty Gallicisms as Louise, 
Denise, Eugénie, Narcisse, and Henriette; but 
then it is equally hard to find an inharmonious 
example among French names. But on the whole, 
and although there is a classic precedent for it, 
the practice is better in the breach than in the 
observance; for if one masculine name is to be 
feminized, why not another? and why should not 
we have Samuella and Benjamina, Edwinie and 
Rogerette ? 

To sum up briefly to a conclusion, we think we 
have now shown that the beauty of a proper name 
depends—first, upon its possession of sweet and 
pleasant vowel sounds combined with light and 
delicate consonants; secondly, upon its conden- 
sation and simplicity ; and thirdly, upon its ter- 
mination. Upon each of these heads a few clos- 
ing words may be added. First, with regard to 
vowels, we think the question of the relative merits 

of the long and short vowel sounds may be left an 
open one. True, as we said before of the whole 
subject, it is properly a question of art; but art 
is not arbitrary in its dominion, and where claims 
to favor are so nicely balanced as in this case, a 
decision may safely be left to taste and opinion. 
It may possibly direct that taste in a right course 
if we point out the fact, that although collectively 
the long vowels produce more examples than the 
others, yet of those most largely employed, the 
first open a and long e, the results are in each 
case less when opposed respectively to their close 
sounds. The vowel sound really most in use, and 
forming the leading sound in the structure of 
Christian names, is the short e; this sweet letter 
numbers in our collection more examples than the 
three long sounds of a together. 

Now as to the brevity of a name, it must not 
be assumed that it must necessarily for perfect 
beauty be a monosyllable. On the contrary, mon- 
osyllabic names are very rare indeed; and al- 
though we have given some very beautiful exam- 
ples, those few exhaust all the beauty in this very 
diminutive collection. Of the rest, some are weak 
or hard, and all unpleasing. Better than these, and 
briefer, are the short dissyllables of three letters 
only. But by far the sweetest and most beauti- 
ful are found among the short dissyllables of five 
or six letters. Trisyllabic names are much more 
common than monosyllables, and these, when they 
can be pronounced as two, or consist of very soft 





and liquid consonants, are beautiful. When, how- 
ever, they are made up of hard or heavy letters, 
or the full measure of pronunciation is demanded 
for every syllable, as in Augusta, Ruperta, Cordelia, 
Mathilda, etc., beauty is impaired, and sweetness 
and tenderness wholly lost. In trisyllables and 
polysyllables, however, accent has a good deal to 
do with the harmony or cacophony ofa name; but 
upon this point we can follow no safer guide than 
the classic precedent, which usually places the 
accent on the antepenultimate. Many of our 
trisyllabic titles lose in softness and beauty by 
having the accent thrown back to the penultimate. 
It is true that in most of these instances the ac- 
cent could not be placed elsewhere ; but the fault 
is not so much in misplacing the emphasis as in 
perpetrating the name at all. Where, however, 
the penultimate is a vowel standing alone, as in 
Laone, Naomi, or a syllable ending in a vowel, as 
in Aglaia, Irene, etc., the accent may be very 
properly and beautifully placed on the second 
syllable, provided that the preceding consonants 
are light and soft, as in the above instances. 

Lastly, with regard to terminals, these should 
always be light and liquid, or ringing pleasantly 
like the chime of verse. Indeed, the terminal let- 
ter in a name is akin to the rhyming word in 
verse, or the cesural word in unrhymed measure. 
The beauty of verse imperatively demands that 
the words occupying these positions should be 
expressive and important. Nothing is more inim- 
ical to harmony in metre, whether rhymed or un- 
rhymed, than a pause in the middle or at the end 
of a line upon an insignificant, a commonplace, 
or a cacophonous word; so, as in perfect verse 
every cesura and every close is formed by an agree- 
able sound, we shall find that in names, which 
are a kind of poetry, every termination to a word 
or syllable assists to make their melody. The 
majority of feminine Christian names end with the 
broad sound of a, as in Sarah, Anna, etc., a few in 
y, many more in ine or ie, th or n; while the most 
euphonious titles close sweetly in s or soft c, or 
light lilting 7. Only a very few end with the dead 
flat sound of d or r, none at all with g, hard or 
soft, the sharp quick 4, or the weak and express- 
iveless p. M, though not an inharmonious conso- 
nant, is but rarely found as a termination; but ¢ 
is used rather more frequently—generally dou- 
bled and followed by a mute vowel, as in Charlotte, 
Annette; but this termination is more common 
with French names than ours. SA, with the ad- 
dition of broad a, as in Portia, Constantia, is a 
most classic terminal, but it is harsh, heavy, and 
unmusical. The simple a, as in Clara, or éa for 
ya, as in Aurelia, is a far sweeter and lighter ter- 
mination ; z is another happily rare name-ending. 

The preceding remarks as to terminals will ap- 
ply equally well to initials, which in names follow 
pretty nearly the same rule. These are invariably 
light and soft, and yet expressive; and the proof 
that such sounds are indispensable to the beauty 
and mellifluence of a proper name is found in the 
fact that the most emphatic and energetic conso- 
nants, or combinations of consonants, as well as 
the weakest and most inexpressive, are never or 
very seldom used in their construction. We have 
not, for instance, among the names retained in 
use with us a single employment of such striking 
and powerful sounds as str, spr, scr, spl, sn, or sm. 
A few examples of these combinations as initials 
may be found in the classics, while both in an- 
cient and modern nomenclature even the softer 
gr and gl, dr and cr, are but sparingly used. F7 
and fr, pl and pr, and cl, being comparatively 
light and quick or sharp, are employed more 
often; but s/, though not unpleasing, is unknown. 
Sk, or hard ¢ after s, is happily unknown, while w, 
unrecognized in the classics, has crept into very 
few names of modern or Teutonic structure as an 
initial, either alone or in combination with s or ¢. 
On the whole, it may be said that double conso- 
nants are generally eschewed in the construction 
of proper names; and we might add, that pro- 
vided we could be spared such euphonies as Gladys 
and Grace, Florence and Stella, and one or two 
more, they would be scarcely missed if they were 
never employed at all. 





A MODERN MINISTER. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE KNIGHT OF THE GEAN. 


Asnton St. AvByn, smoking a hookah, reclin- 
ing upon a pile of skins; around him new books 
from India, latest publications of the Presiden- 
cies: tropical flowers, and broad-leaved plants, 
and clouds of gauze and lace shading the low, 
earven chamber, fragrant of woods as a spice 
chalet of the Southern Islands. 

Lena at his feet, upon a cushion of Damascus, 
quaintly attired—as became their seclusion and 
his poetical taste, in style that was a blending of 
Moore, Byron, and Chateaubriand—in white cash- 
mere and gold. And vastly pretty did Princess 
look, as upon one hand a bird of gorgeous plum- 
age waited to be soothed with donbons from the 
other. 

Mr. St. Aubyn had been disturbed that morn- 
ing, and was trying to smoke it off. He could 
not read; a parcel of magnificent drawings, re- 
cently received from Paris, remained unopened ; 
the hound stole up and laid its cold nose upon 
his hand without caress. 

Lena threw the choicest of the bonbons at papa, 
tossed off her bird, and curled herself indolently 
beside him on the tawny leopards, pulling at the 
tassel of his cap, at a dark chestnut curl astray 
below, at his olive velvet smoking-gown, trying 
to scatter his preoccupation. 

“Don’t let it trouble you, sweet. The man is 
not likely to return after such a message.” 

Lena had been sitting, as usual, at her silken 
embroidery in a dosquet of the garden, sometimes 
looking out to sea, thinking of all sorts of things 
blended of butterflies and sunbeams, when she 








became aware of the bobbing up of a head above 
the fence—a head unpleasant to look upon as 
Cruikshank’s Jack Sheppard; and the thing was 
such a wonder, she had still looked, and finally 
burst out laughing at it, and then tripped into 
the house, to tell grave papa over his books and 
papers. 

All her life she had looked upon only his king- 
ly beauty, and the white-haired clergyman of the 
benignant face, who sometimes called to see St. 
Aubyn, and she had no idea any thing as ugly 
existed in the world, as it certainly did not in 
her world of beauty and light. Therefore Prin- 
cess made much of this, as children make of 
Punchinello. 

Not so St. Aubyn. To his girl’s surprise, he 
put her hastily from him, and bade her never sit 
within that part again, or within view of the 
fence any where; then melted to sudden tender- 
ness, and kissed her, drawing the sunny head to 
his heart; but she felt that flutter like a bird 
ruffled at presence of the hawk. 

Then he had strode with jerking pace, thought- 
ful, as of a general overtaken in his tactics, clutch- 
ing at his gown convulsively, looping the cord, 
and muttering, “After all my pains, after all 
these years!’ up to a small round spy-place— 
a side window set between the gables, whereby 
to reconnoitre the tangleway of the approach— 
and he saw the man astride the wall. 

He had seen him before, long back in the years 
when this hermit was a beau in society, and the 
world was a court for the play of his imperial 
breeding; and the man was unaltered other than 
to become more villainous in appearance. The 
sight chilled him, and St. Aubyn turned passion- 
ately, to find the black and white face at his 
shoulder, composed, glacial, lady-like. 

“A trespasser, I think,” said as quietly as 
though “ Another peach upon the southern wall.” 

The master was taken unawares. 

“My dear Mrs. Brandon,” seizing her arm, 
“oblige me by sending Williams to acquaint the 
man these grounds are strictly private—the own- 
er permits no intrusion. He—he can speak civ- 
illy, you know; we live so isolated, this person, 
of course, is unaware.” 

The lady bowed and glided to oblige. He had 
not once fumbled so, and could not for the in- 
stant encounter those twin spears, her eyes. The 
black alpaca and snowy cuffs, and the marble 
face with its raven bands, disappeared among 
the stands of orange and citron, and the master 
waited while Williams went forth to parley. 

And this was the interpretation of the civility, 
the servant, from accident or design, taking a 
fowling-piece in his hand: 

“You'll please to drop off that fence, young 
man. My master didn’t put that up for such as 
you to ride on.” 

Still the man had not moved—Williams trifling 
ominously with the gun. This antagonism might 
have been one of the lady’s deep contrivings. St. 
Aubyn hung upon the issue of this impolitic course. 

“ Just tell your master Mr. John Beech will do 
hisself the pleasure of calling this hevening.” 

And the shock head bobbed, his ungainly form 
tumbled over, and the jagged line of boarding, 
with the level piles and joists, was clear of its 
unwelcome visitor. 

This it was that had disturbed St. Aubyn more 
than he had been disturbed for nine long years. 
All day the hacienda was watched; at evening 
the great outer gate was doubly locked. 

Lena’s blandishments had failed to woo the 
student from his gloom. She had known him 
always reflective, sometimes taciturn, but never 
gloomy and melancholy, as he had been this long, 
disagreeable day. 

She resented it finely. She had whispered to 
Mrs. Brandon, “ Papa is so grumpy!” and then 
had run away to her favorite nook, a cavity at 
the very edge of the cliff. Here she had seated 
herself on the grass with a book, which she could 
dangle over the brink and read in mid-air, if she 
pleased; had trailed a slender white hand bird’s- 
nesting, and caught up corners of the sandstone 
and wild garlands of pink and blue eyed blos- 
som ; had watched the glory of the sunset through 
a succession of majestic stages ; and had made a 
discovery that set her thinking of other things 
than butterflies and sunbeams—-so eventful a day 
was this to our Princess St. Aubyn. 

She had discovered a vessel, of shape different 
to any she had ever seen; it was floating past, 
swan-like, white, with outspread wings curved 
beautifully, and a grace that thrilled. 

Lena closed her book, dropped her flowers, let 
her hair fall unthinkingly all about her glowing 
cheeks, down to the flower-strewn pinnacle, and 
she watched at her ease, delighted, lazily—quaff- 
ing the nectar of that vast green garden of sea. 

It was a yacht. Sunset on sails, on deck, on 
the young man lolling by the helm, on the tele- 
scope carried by the old skipper in attendance— 
it seemed a beautiful, unreal sort of picture, half 
belonging to the serried ranks of that golden 
pageant of cloud. 

While the girl was taking this stolen view, she 
was not, as she imagined, unseen by this Knight 
of the gean, who had been long regarding the 
picturesque section of the coast. 

Viewed from the water, the romantic cliff, tow- 
ering above its fellows, clothed with verdure, 
tinted all down its rugged side by hand more 
cunning than a painter’s, with the wide facade of 
that mansion upon its summit crowning the 
whole, was sufficient to warrant the keenness 
of his interest. Taking the glass, he examined 
the scene with more attentive scrutiny. To the 
fore, cresting the border-line, he detected a little 
face, like fallen fruit upon the grass, and the 
sway and scatter of hair, to which the ruby glow 
in the sky lent a wonderful radiance. Over this, 
many flowers and trees; behind the mansion 
walls rose, windows all a-gleam with crimson 
light, save one, where the ruby glare framed in 
a face and a figure that was black and was white, 
where the quiet woman watched and waited. 





“Wonder who the old party is up at the win- 
dow ?” he said, laying down the glass and pacing 
the deck; ‘“‘and I wonder what the little face 
upon the grass is like, come to be close to it ? 
By Jove! An adventure after this monotonous 
cruise would be refreshing; this calmness of 
wind and smoothness of water bores one awfully. 
One might as well be back in the L. R. C.” 

“‘Brown” (to skipper), ‘whose place is that ?” 

“That, Mr. Arden? Why, it’s your father’s 
friend lives there, bless him! You've heerd talk 
of Mr. St. Aubyn, who’s so good to the poor ?” 

“T know; he gives my father a sum of money 
every year to distribute. Rather a curious man, 
I believe. So that’s his place, is it? What on 
earth led him to eyry like the eagles?” 

“Well, that’s no business of our’n, sure, Sir. 
He’s not in the way, and the wall was blank 
enough afore, as I can remember, hav’n’ done 
the waters sin’ a lad.” 

“ Married, eh ?” 

“Gad no, Mr. William ; he’s too wropt up in his 
darter ; and like a speret she is, and seldom seen. 
He never lets her out o’ sight for long, I reckon.” 

“Strange I’ve not heard my father speak of 
these people; but then I’ve not been home long 
enough to hear all the gossip.” 

“Your father’s a proper sort of a gentleman, 
Mr. William, and considering he’s the only one 
as visits Mr. St. Aubyn, it isn’t at all likely he’d 
chatter, if you was at home a sight of a time.” 
And honest old Brown, the Yorkshire fisherman, 
quite unconscious of having said aught imperfect 
in the direction of either grammar or civility, went 
at the waves as though mowing down ridges of 
grass with a brawny arm. William Arden, the 
pet of his college, gnawed viciously at the end 
of a cigar; he was unaccustomed to reproof, least 
of all when at home with the kind old pastor of 
the village church. 

“Brown,” he said, slowly, “you’re a bear!” 

Then he lounged on the tarpaulin, leisurely 
took a note-book and wrote, repeating to himself, 
and looking up now and then at the cliff: ‘ Mis- 
anthropic recluse—inaccessible hiding-place, built 
on steep rock, wall surrounding, high as house— 
fearful abyss—haunted cavern at foot—smug- 
glers, lovely damsel incarcerated—recluse eaten 
of jealousy—spite of precautions, some fellow 
falls in love with Héloise—blue fire—dénowement ; 
think that ’ll come in very well, Now, Brown, for 
dinner !” 

And while his factotum was busied at the lard- 
er, this young scare-brain improved the shining 
hour by taking another glimpse of Hesperides. 

The young lady was standing at about the same 
spot; by her side was a tall, dark, extremely hand- 
some man. Even that distance revealed the re- 
markable cast of features; and the girl seemed 
protesting, pointing downward, shaking her head, 
and finally clinging about his neck with kisses. 

“Disgraceful !” cried Mr. Arden; “and before 
the fishes !” 

The gentleman had now caught sight of him, 
and dragged off the fair vision beyond power of 
his glass to follow. 

“Brute!” quoth Ulysses, irreverently, and there 
being nothing else left, directed the lens toward 
the singular face at the window. 

“Tragedy queen in repose,” he murmured, 
“or dragon of the enchantment.” Then, loudly, 
“Ready with the fowl, Brown ?” 

The old man answered the shout by one as 
lusty, and the owner of the yacht was in his taste- 
ful little cabin at a stride. The dazzling road- 
way of surge and surf sent shafts to the silver 
cups and flagons ; the wide western span of crim- 
son and orange and opal was ploughed to a trail 
of gems ; piles of luscious fruit tumbled the length 
of the snowy board ; sherry-cups flashed from their 
facets, lips, and slender curved lines; bunches of 
ferns, feathery and fragile, bowed to each other 
in rhythm ; and looking around, Mr. Arden con- 
fessed nothing but the fair girl was wanting to 
complete the picture. 

The splash of the water his dining music, 
blown sea-bloom the perfume upon his table, yet 
he still thought a little voice would better it; and 
Somebody’s voice of the cliff it should be. 

“Bring up the bottled beer, Brown. You'll 
take a glass yourself, man ?” 

Then, as a curious sort of change, while Brown 
was busy at the lead and ice, he chanted one of 
the dirges to the sunset; a low, melodious tone 
in unison with the accompaniment: 

“Can it be the sun descending 

O’er the level plain of water ? 

Or the Red Swan floating, flying, 

Wounded by the magic arrow, 

Staining all the waves with crimson, 

With the crimson of its life-blood ; 

Filling all the air with splendor, 

With the splendor of its plumage? 
Yes; it is the sun descending, 

Sinking down into the water; 

All the sky is stained with purple, 

All the water flushed with crimson! 

No; it is the Red Swan floating, 

Diving down beneath the water ; 

To the sky its wings are lifted, 

With its blood the waves are reddened! 
Over it the Star of Evening 

Melts and trembles, through the purple 

Hangs suspended in the twilight.” 

They had steered beyond sight of the house; 
only the cliff loomed gray of outline, sharp and 
hard, dead of its glow, colorless. 

Faint, far-off sound of a bell was heard ringing 
across the water. 

William Arden walked to where the skipper 
was hoisting a sail— 

“ Mermaidens, admiral ?” 

The old man placed a horny hand to his ear 
and listened— 

“The dinner bell at the big house on the cliff, 
Mr. William.” 

“ Bless my soul! I’m very pleased; we'll dine 
together! By-the-bye, how’s the wind ?” 

“Blows fresh—fresher nor all day. Keep out- 
ards, Sir?” 

“No, on the board; I will see that place by 
moonlight. Have some tobacco?” 

“Young master’s taking a interest,” muttered 
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the seaman, plugging a pipe for himself; “I must 
furl wrong, for sink me if it’s ship-shape pirating 
afore his house!’ So dogged and devoted was 
the regard of the Yorkshire fishermen for the 
patron by whom they steered, by whom they 
swore, 

— 


CHAPTER XII. 
AN UNPLEASANT VISIT. 


Mrs. Branpon sat sewing in one of the apart- 
ments called the evening drawing-room, it being 
the custom to pass the time there after dinner. 
A large dusk room, all massive graining and 
gold, dark-colored woods, paneled from the pol- 
ished floor to the glistening brown rafters, lying 
back on the ceiling studded with golden stars 
upon a background of cerulean hue. An Indian. 
carpet of grotesque design and fierce, hot colors 
covered a portion of the floor, and seemed an isl- 
and of magic charms; at another part, a line of 
lion skins, the heads magnificently dressed for 
cushions, gave a tawny, un-English look to the 
singular interior. Two columns—solid trunks 
of Swiss mountain wood, arose at one end, where 
carved plantain leaves curled, affording rest for 
the waxen lights, a galaxy of which illuminated 
the rich coloring of this chamber. Between the 
plantains, looped by thick cords of twisted silk, 
were blue rep curtains heavily braided and em- 
broidered with gold. St. Aubyn, although he had 
acquired Eastern and Continental tastes, was not 
of sensuous likings. He might have crowded 
this chamber with luxurious couches and otto- 
mans, and all the indolent comfort of Persia and 
Turkey, but he rather cultivated the stern ease of 
Arabian simplicity—tanned skins, purple pillows 
of odorous herbs, burnished shields in lieu of 
mirrors, roughly moulded vessels of red ware, 
with iced and fragrant waters; uncouth jars 
formed of twined dragons, gold upon orange clay, 
wherein the cactus flowered brilliantly ; tables of 
intricate wood-work, more suited to the summer- 
house, whereon volumes richly bound, a perfume 
in themselves, glowing with crimson and yellow 
and gold. The bronze mantel was loaded with 
curious glittering rock brought from stalagmitic 
chambers beyond two oceans, and with plumage 
of African birds, one wing of which was a pic- 
ture. 

Lena was lying upon one of the skins, inducing 
a kitten to leap from one to another in pursuit of 
a ball of silk. 

Mrs. Brandon looked up from her needle-work. 

“Had you not better get up, Miss Lena? I 
am afraid you will spoil your frock, new not a 
week ago.” It was of rich black velvet, with 
costly black lace falling from the snowy shoul- 
ders. 

“Mrs. Brandon, I will not be dictated to in that 
way; if I care to roll about after pussy, I'll do 
so. Come here, tit, tit, tit!” And the refracto- 
ry young lady laid herself out the length of a 
lion defiantly, knotting its mane, fixing her chin 
firmly upon its head, and looking up over its 
great eyes, impudently as you please, yet all dim- 
ples and smiles. 

Mrs. Brandon continued her sewing, not a 
muscle disturbed ; her cotton broke, she repaired 
the line quietly, even sweetly. 

“Tm glad I am not your mamma, my dear.” 

“ Now I'll just tell papa that.” 

The lady started from her seat, dropping the 
work. 

“Nay, my dear, I did but joke; pray do not 
worry your papa about any thing so trifling.” 

“T can’t make papa out to-day at all; he seems 
upside down.” 

“T think he would say the same of his daugh- 
ter, could he see her now.” 

“ Really, Mrs. Brandon, you are rude !” (going a 
pilgrimage upon knees after the kitten’s tail). 
“But that man this morning! And then being 
cross because I was watching that old boat—” 

“ Boat, my dear?” 

“Well, little ship I might callit. It passed be- 
low near to the shore; nobody on board but a 
young gentleman and his man; they seemed to 
be enjoying themselves. I wished myself one 
of the party; how nice it must be! I feel so dull 
sometimes, Mrs. Brandon!” sitting up now, thor- 
oughly in earnest. 

The lady looked at her with the expressive eyes 
where sympathy, commiseration, and aroused in- 
terest were made to play upon the girl’s heart 
with subtle effect. 

“Poor child! I dare say. The most favored 
bird wearies of its cage sometimes.” 

Little in the words, and very gently said; but 
they sank deep. 

“What a long time papa is smoking after din- 
ner to-day! I'll go and see after him.” 

And half petulantly the little girl ran from the 
room. 

Taking advantage of her absence, Mrs. Bran- 
don removed a letter from her bosom. It had 
been received that morning; it bore the London 
post-mark, and it was signed 


Noel Barnard, 


The contents ran: 


“ HortensE,—The man Beech has turned trai- 
tor. He may visit yours. Prevent interview with 
either. His object will be extortion. I give you 
carte blanche to a Thousand. An exposure may 
ruin the girl’s best chance. She must inherit all 
or none.” 


“ Not while I can prevent it, Mr. Noel Barnard ! 
With all your cleverness, you may be circumvent- 
ed yet. You don’t know Hortense Brandon alto- 
gether, shrewd as you are. So you’ve thought 
these dull, patient years of waiting have been for 
you? Well, work on, until all your plans turn 
out addled and impotent.” 

A sound without of footsteps being toilingly 
dragged in the direction of the drawing-room, 
and the girl’s laughing voice, “ Nay, but you shall, 





papa; you are my prisoner, and shall come to 
judgment.” 

The door is dashed open, and St. Aubyn dragged 
in by the arm. 

“ Found him all alone smoking that nasty pipe, 
and looking so blue through the smoke, I hardly 
knew him. There, Sir!” 

In a breath, gathering all her strength for one 
vigorous push, she sent him back on a sofa of 
crimson cloth, spread with a magnificent array of 
tiger stripes. 

Mrs. Brandon, quite gently, and as a matter of 
course, laid down the work, walked to the remote 
extremity of the polished boards without so much 
as a footfall being heard, brought back the latest 
received Calcutta Quarterly, placed it upon the 
sofa beside him, unloosed a calabash containing 
juice of limes and iced water, always hanging 
within reach of his favorite couch, placed a glit- 
tering Algerian tray and coffee service upon one 
of the small tables, and a fine cambric handker- 
chief, which she dipped in attar, beside the journal. 

“Thanks, Mrs. Brandon—many thanks!” 

Their eyes met, and this time she lowered hers, 
coy and timid, yet with appearance of thus veil- 
ing infinite devotedness, 

“Oh, Mrs. Brandon does so much for you, papa! 
and I do nothing—except pull your beautiful 
curls.” 

Sitting on edge of the sofa, half crying, Lena 
looked so prettily disconcerted, St. Aubyn said, 

“Mrs. Brandon is naturally thoughtful, my 
love.” 


“Well, and Mrs. Brandon’s paid to think, and 


thinks to be paid.” 

And jumping upon his knee, the speaker sat 
enthroned, and stared the ghastly face of her ri- 
val completely out of countenance. Mrs. Bran- 
don might or might not have been displeased ; 
nothing was seen of it but a trifle more paleness, 

“Lena dear, I will not have you rude.” 

“Oh, of course, papa, take Mrs. Brandon’s part.” 

A hammering at the great outer gate stopped 
further parley, and caused the inmates of the 
drawing-room to look at one another. 

Presently came Williams, with a half-scared 
face, saying, 

“THe Man, Sir!” 

Mr. St. Aubyn arose with dignity. 

“Inform this person that no strangers are ad- 
mitted to my house at this or any other hour.” 

And he sat down with assumed calmness he 
was far from feeling, an agitated, restless move- 
ment of the hand, the fingers contracting with 
nervous grip, the teeth meeting with firm resist- 
ance. 

Mrs. Brandon walked to the mantel-piece with 
the subdued mien one wears when something un- 
pleasant is upon the tapis. She leaned a hand 
upon the bronze, and clinked quartz against mica, 
and feldspar with gneiss, and seemed as uncon- 
cerned as any body between there and Scarbor- 
ough. 

Williams returned, this time looking troubled. 
“What now ?” asked St. Aubyn, impatiently. 
“When I'd got back, Sir, I found him this side 

the gate. I said, ‘ You ain’t bin long doing that 

little job, young man!’ He said, ‘I’m used to 
this work, I am.’ So, what you think, Mr. St. 

Aubyn, I don’t know; but what I think is this— 

that he’s come a-robbin’, and I’m for locking him 

in somewhere till we can cart him over to York.” 

Further suggestion was delayed by a snap, of the 
bull-dog species, at the speaker’s ear, which swung 
him completely round and into the hall, while the 
subject of his blunt advice marched his hobnails 
over the polish. Williams was upon the point of 
resenting this, when a look from his master as he 
raised his hand stayed further assertion of his 
sense of manliness. 

‘“* What am I to understand by this intrusion ?” 
St. Aubyn asked, without rising, or presenting any 
marked discomposure. 

“Well, fust, you knows me, in course?” he 
said, lodging a low-crowned, battered, and brown 
old hat under the left arm. 

“T have seen you before—many years ago. 
Shut the door, Williams, if you please; you can 
leave this person with me.” 

“Oh yes, you can leave this person with your 
master, young man; ’tain’t the fust time we’ve 
bin left alone together.” 

And Mr. Beech turned—turned insolently—as 
quits again. Williams sorrowfully obeyed. He 
was attached, as servants do become, to the hand 
that feeds and pays liberally. 

“Lena, go with Mrs. Brandon, dear, to the mu- 
sic-room. I will rejoin you very shortly.” 

Mrs. Brandon came gravely, decorously, from 
the mantel, passed John Beech with a meaning 
dart from the hard black eyes, and with a low, 
affectionate, ‘Come, my love!” took the girl’s 
hand to lead her from the room. But Lena was 
in a sort of daze. From removal of the man’s 
hat she had never ceased to look at his face, as 
though trying to remember something—to trace 
the flitting shadow of a memory; and it was 
dreamily, reluctantly, she allowed herself to be 
conducted from the room. 

“ How little miss be grown! And seems to re- 
member me, belike.” 

St. Aubyn made no reply to this, but began 
pacing the room irritably; fretting under this 
new experience of a type to which he was quite 
unaccustomed, 

“You will be good enough to make this inter- 
view as short as you can.” 

“Well, arter comin’ two hund’ed an’ fifty mile 
in a horse-box, and clamberin’ a fence nigh an- 
other two hund’ed an’ fifty mile, I ain’t likely to 
cut it short till I’ve said all I’ve got to say, or to 
go till I’ve got all I come to get.” 

“Perhaps you'll say what that is 2” 

“Well, it’s money—that’s wot for one thing; 
and purlite treatment—that’s wot for another.” 

“The first is soon settled; the second you will 
find settled also in a summary manner, if you at- 
tempt too great familiarity. Therefore stand 
upon your guard and distance.” 





“It’s threats, is it?” exclaimed Beech, raising 
his voice. ‘Oh, come, my fine-feathered master, 
you'll find that won’t do!” 

“No noise here, if you please, unless your pur- 
pose is to acquaint my household with our busi- 
ness. I think, all things considered, we'll talk 
it over in the garden.” 

“ As you like.” 

The windows opened on to the lawn; there 
was, therefore, rapid and noiseless egress. St. 
Aubyn traversed a side path, shaded by laurels, 
leading off from the house to a sufficient distance 
for unheard conversation conducted in however 
high a key. 

“ Now, Sir!” 

The master sat on an old clump that looked 
black as bog-oak in the dense shade, what strug- 
gling light there was as yet but making the dark- 
ness still more dark. Right away east, however, 
a great ball of red was rising with gradual splen- 
dor, presently to light up the land and sea with 
silvery fairness. 

“Well, of course you thought by securing your- 
self and your property round about like this to 
be free of every body livin’, and it’s sorry I am 
to disturb the peace and ’appiness of this charm- 
ing abode; but bizziness must be attended to, 
and it was quite by haccident I learnt yer where- 
abouts. How nice and comfortable you managed 
things! I might ’a bin poking about down at 
Sleperton a good while afore you turned up there, 
my lord.” 

“Silence! Do you not know that title died 
with the name to which it was attached? When 
I quitted the world, Sir, and gave myself to this 
cherished project, it was not to play with old 
memories and old sorrows.” 

The tone was so mournful, so inexpressibly 
sad, even that brutal tormentor paused for an in- 
terval. 

“Maybe I may ask if your experiment has 
brought the ’appiness expected, Sir ?” 

“Fully! The child under my careful training 
has changed her whole nature, no one would 
judge her an offspring of the people; beauty, 
grace, and many other acquired and cultivated 
accomplishments help to make her all that I 
could desire. Of her love for myself I will not 
speak, although it is, of course, the principal mat- 
ter; but that you would not understand.” 

“Don’t wrong me,” murmured hypocrite in the 
rough; “ you can’t tell my feelin’s jist now as she 
stood afore me a-trying her purty memory. I 
could ’a took her to my ’art at that moment and 
cried, ‘ Forgive, forgive a father’s hagitation!’ 
Only thought you mightn’t like it; keeping all so 
quiet from every body.” 

“What are you doing now, John Beech? You 
don’t appear to be still in the service of that gen- 
tleman, the Indian writer; what was his name ? 
I've forgotten.” 

“Mr. Barnard,” replied John Beech, huskily. 
“No, I’ve left his service; I’m on my own hook 
now—” 

“What do you mean by that ?” 

“Opened in bizziness, A shop.” 

“Beer, I suppose ?” 

“ Birds,” answered the man, dryly; ‘canaries 
and sich like furren birds. Catch ’em over Lea 
Bridge; shop’s in Vinegar Street, Hackney Road, 
when you’re inclined to patronize.” 

Lighter became the mist that overhung the 
sea; all the face of garden and rock was dis- 
cernible; the two men thus curiously connected 
became more distinct to each other’s view. 

“ Bird-catching hasn’t improved your appear- 
ance, I think.” 

“That’s left for you to do, Mister St. Aubyn. 
I want to take a cool five thousand home with 
me for bird seed.” 

“That is a large sum; out of all proportion—” 

“Not for what you’re paying for,” and the 
little, glittering, ferret-like eyes of the extortioner 
fixed and transfixed his man. 

“Let us walk, it is chilly,” and St. Aubyn set 
up a brisk movement shiveringly, and with nerv- 
ous twitchings, as though ague had come of that 
bog-oak. 

John Beech assented; he was very adaptable, 
and decidedly sociable. 

“You must quite understand, my good man, I 
have no time for jesting.” 

“Certain and poz it is I’m in little form for 
fun myself. I mean what I say, and I'll have it 
or split.” 

“Then you stand a fair chance of performing 
the latter. I beg to inform you, once for all, I 
am not to be intimidated into giving you five 
thousand pounds to keep for one week a secret 
you would divulge the next if the same black- 
mail failed to be forth-coming. When I agreed, 
or rather desired, to provide for this child, which 
you then assured me, in compliance with my ex- 
press stipulation, was the daughter of refined al- 
though poor parents; when I became her guard- 
ian — pleased and satisfied with her appearance 
in every way—and adopted her, having been 
basely robbed of my own, my honor betrayed, my 
love foiled, my reputation tarnished, then I paid 
to you, and through you, to her parents, the sum 
of one thousand pounds; and this, I was assured 
by your own lips, amply satisfied you all, and es- 
pecially the people whom you represented as 
grateful beyond measure at the prospect of their 
child being so well provided for. Now you 
speak of the girl as your own, What am I to 
think ?” 

“This, Mister St. Aubyn, that if you don’t 
choose to hand me the moderate sum I axed for, 
I'll have my girl back.” 

“That, if she comes of such a viper brood, is 
the best thing you can do.” And becoming quite 
angry, St. Aubyn strode away, and gazed vacant- 
ly across the wide expanse of water. A world 
of anguish was betrayed, a breaking heart; but 
it should break before he lived in life-long fear 
of a man like this. He had that in his composi- 
tion which would never tolerate victimizing; he 
would shoot him first, as one of his sharp-toothed 





tigers. The pale, handsome face shone with a 
grand passion. That love of his for Lena, who so 
innocently supposed herself his own, passed the 
telling by words. He never paused to ask him- 
self if he could resign her. Had he done so, he 
knew the reply would have miserably weakened 
his anger. For that love he had fenced his 
house about, that she should be wholly and sole- 
ly his own, that he should be spared a second be- 
trayal in his life, and that her love for him should 
be disinterested and of the highest type. It 
should be that of a daughter, until she was of 
age to hear the revelation from his lips. But 
this dilemma he was unprepared for; his only 
fear had been that by some mischance she should 
see some other, who by newer, fresher charm 
would weaken his own hold upon her heart. 
Thus, when he had come upon her on the grass, 
watching the yacht, it had really been more of a 
catastrophe and trouble than the ill-timed visit 
of this man, which, unlike the other, a question 
of pounds would settle. As a child she had 
stolen upon his bruised and bleeding heart with 
a wondrous fascination, and without a shade of 
pain. That time was all a dream of sweet and 
playful innocence; but with years came deeper 
joys and graver pleasures, and he knew a happi- 
ness that transcended all he had desired. The 
girl had beguiled him of every care, charmed him 
with merriment, soothed him with tenderness, 
and in the native graces of her character and her 
liveliness of disposition he had been contented 
with her origin; indeed, had bestowed at most 
but a passing thought thereon. To hear this ruf- 
fian claim kinship with so bright and beautiful a 
being was a rude shock, and it chilled St. Aubyn 
to the soul. Painful experience had made him 
morbidly sensitive. He knew if this were true he 
could no longer feel the same warmth of loving 
interest in her, and such a barrier would be un- 
bearable. Yet he could not disprove it. The 
man had transacted the whole affair upon a lib- 
eral consideration. Lena herself had evident 
glimmering of an old recollection that might be 
an affectionate one. Horrible! 

The red of the great shield was changing to 
orange, and the garden was flecked with light 
and shade. They could see the broad expanse of 
sea cleared of its mist lying calm as a park of 
primroses in spring. Beech had followed him to 
the extremity of the walk, where shrubs formed 
a dusky screen to the bare brink of the preci- 
pice. 

That very day he had stood at this spot with 
his darling, beauty beaming from her eyes, blush- 
ing from her cheeks, glowing upon her hair, 
trembling in her voice, the exquisite beauty of 
childhood. Oh, it was impossible this man could 
be the father of such a creature! And there by 
the brink he confronted the man, and took his 
ground on a firm denial. 

“ But—I—do not believe your assertion, John 
Beech. You are no more the parent of that child 
than is the evil one himself.” 

Mr. Beech laughed a hard, dry laugh; there 
was a rustle among the laurels, a withered echo 
of the dead leaves, a discordant tumbling of 
earth where the conies frolicked up the cliff. 

“Perhaps you'd like me to ask if she remem- 
bers any thing of that time, Mister St. Aubyn ? 
Or perhaps you'd like a magistrate’s opinion 
upon yer hiding a ’spectable man’s child in a 
hout-o’-the-way place like this? Take my ad- 
wice and pay down with no bother, and I pledge 
you not to trouble for a long time to come. Of 
course I must see the little gal once in a way.” 

“JT dispute your right to see her at any time, 
and you never shall, if I can prevent it—” 

“Now look you ’ere, best not make a henemy 
of me; one’s gone an’ done it a’ready, wuss luck 
for him!” 

“T have no interest whatever in your quarrels, 
or in any thing concerning you—” 

“But I have!” The tall form of Noel Bar- 
nard here appeared crashing through the laurels, 
“Your pardon, my lord, for this unceremonious 
interference. I knew of this scoundrel’s designs, 
and am here to check his infamous audacity. I 
happen to know the pirents of the young lady to 
whom you’ve proved so generous a benefactor, 
and beg to assure you their station, or that of 
her mother, is, emphatically, of rank equal with 
your own. One day I may be in a position to 
enlighten you further.” 

“Thanks, Mr. Barnard ; you are indeed a friend 
in need. Your sometime servant was pinning me 
in a corner.” 

“So I see,” and the singular man cast a rapid 
glance at their dangerous proximity to the verge ; 
then turning authoritatively to Beech, who had 
several times essayed to speak, and was appar- 
ently charged with a volume of exposure, said, 

“Leave the premises—as you entered !” 

“ Never, till I've the money—” 

“Be careful—” 

“T am, Mister Noel Barnard, and saving; and 
—I allus pays my debts.” 

“Then pay this, Beech!” and without more 
ado, and with a giant’s grasp, he hurled the man 
forward, down, through the shrubs, over the brink 
of the precipice. St. Aubyn stood horror-strick- 
en, if relieved, at the summary judgment. These 
men were sportsmen; both had scoured the jun- 
gles and been in at many a death; but this inci- 
dent, on his own property, was very repulsive to 
St. Aubyn. 

“ Couldn’t have done it myself,” he remarked, 
sententiously. 

“Thought I might have occasion,” replied the 
other, coolly, turning down his cuffs. ‘“‘ How’s the 
tide?” leaning over. ‘A yacht yonder; yours ?” 
—pointing out the vessel just gliding again into 
sight. 

“No,” said St. Aubyn, with a shudder; “but 
come in; permit me to renew an acquaintance 
made in India, such as it was—” 

“You are kind! I think I will, as it’s late. 
Perhaps your housekeeper could shake me up a 
bed—be off by sunrise—very pleased to have been 
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“HERE SHE HAD SEATED HERSELF ON THE GRASS WITH A BOOK.” 


of service. T thought I should. That old rock 
served admirably ; quite a Tarpeian sensation for 
that miserable parent. A most unprincipled fel- 
low, who will be missed only in the lowest. pur- 
lieus of our overcrowded metropolis. Front of 
your house, I presume? Quite a regal building. 
I congratulate you very much. Light up stairs 
—Miss—St. Aubyn? = Retiring probably—very 








good—early hours—healthy and wealthy and | 


wise.” 

A shadow crossed the blind. 

“My daughter’s companion, Mrs. Brandon.” 

“ Brandon—Brandon—bless me—name’s fa- 
miliar—highly pleased to see the amiable mem- 
bers of your household, I’m sure—meet so many 
people who are not amiable. Long journey, hope 
you'll excuse travelling costume. What's this ?— 
jessamine? My favorite plant, as I live!” 

He had placed himself as though he also would 
take root, hands on hips, strong and tree-like, but 
gnarled and of uncomely growth. Their voices 
had been heard, the window-sash of the musie- 
room was thrown up, the thick curtain drawn 
aside, and there, in front of the twinkle of tapers, 
and color, and gleaming, stood Lena, the beams 
of the full moon pale upon her brow, 

“Oh, pa dear, what a time you've been! I 
thought you were never coming.” 

“Ve-ry pretty, very!” Mr. Barnard spoke 
hoarsely, 

“Yes, I planted it the first vear of our coming.” 
While Mr. Barnard bobbed his head beneath it, 
eyes all aslant on Somebody's daughter. 


They passed to the drawing-room, and the mas- | 


ter rang the bell. 
to Williams, 

“T stood a fair chance of not being admitted ; 
your faithful fellow seems watchful as Cerberus. 
It was not until I partly disclosed my business 
that he would raise the portcullis.” 

“Supper, Williams—the best our larder will 
provide. We are so unaccustomed to those so- 
cial honors, visits, that I am afraid the best is 
but poor.” Addressed to the visitor, who was 
sitting with his long legs stretched out, leisurely 
examining some Indian photographs. 

“Funny old place, this Buddhist digging. I 
was fishing off Elephanta. ‘Ever done the Tem- 
ple?’ said one of the party. Some had, some 
hadn’t; agreed to make for the caves ; cool, sandy, 
and swarming with blear-eyed snakes; I took a 
drawing of that expressive ancient Siva and his 
cobra also. Some thief stole my gold pencil-case, 
and a gnat as long as a scorpion stung the tip 
of my nose. Ah! Miss St. Aubyn, I presume— 
delighted, 'm sure!” And he arose with much 
courtliness to the advance of the beautiful girl, 
his back to the light, his face to the shadow, 
holding forth a long, sinewy hand that looked as 
if it had come up white from stretching on the 
rack; it was the only part of him on which the 
light shone, and it was a weird part, like a rep- 
tile in marble, or a corner chipped off somebody’s 
sepulchre. Instead of taking the hand, Miss St. 
Aubyn stood transfixed by the shadowy face. 
Then she crossed to papa, watching this by-play 


The visitor nodded pleasantly 
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wonderingly, and she whispered to him, Mr. Bar- 
nard recoiling his hand into the recesses of its 
cuff, 

“That's the face I've seen so often in my 
dreams, What does it mean, papa? Why should 
I dream of him?’ Why is he here? Where is 
the other dreadful man?” 

Mr. St. Aubyn was confused, He said, aloud, 

“My little girl has a faint recollection of your 
face, Mr. Barnard. My love, a very old friend 
of—of our family.” 

“Oh, ve-ry!” and Mr. Barnard chirped sooth- 
ingly to one of the stuffed birds. “ Why, on my 
honor, thought it was alive! How art deceives 
one!” 

Mrs. Brandon entered quietly, and with much 
composure walked across the room, taking up her 
work as though but that instant laid down. 

“Mr. Barnard—Mrs. Brandon.” 

He rose and ceremoniously bowed. She rose 
and ceremoniously courtesied. They sat down 
again, and the lady resumed her sewing. 

Then Williams appeared. 

“ Supper is served, Sir, in the breakfast-room.” 
They generally supped there; it was smaller and 
more cozy. Mr. St. Aubyn gave his arm to his 
daughter. Mr. Barnard stopped behind an in- 
stant; he was serutinizing a work of elaborately 
carved leather nailed on one of the panels. Then 
he gracefully turned: “ Ah! beg pardon!” and 
offering an arm to Mrs. Brandon, the procession 
moved on. 

“What a wretch you are! she whispered to 
him, playfully pinching his arm. They were cross- 
ing the hall of many woods. He smiled upon the 
quiet woman—smiled down on her, for he was so 
tall—an august smile, false as the glimmer upon 
those far-reaching cedars. 

It was an elegant repast, despite their being 
nothing in the house, and Williams, all decorum, 
stood behind his master’s chair, attentive as the 
first of the school of St. James’s. It was so very 
pleasant now that the moon was high and un- 
clouded, Miss St. Aubyn begged the shutters and 
curtains might be drawn aside. 

“Are you not a little afraid of the chilliness, 
my love?” and St. Aubyn looked restlessly in the 
direction of the hidden garden. 

“T believe it is a dry air to-night—very pleas- 
ant!’ and Mr. Barnard assisted Mrs. Brandon to 
a little jelly. 

St. Aubyn nodded permission, and the man un- 
closed the casement. The master’s hound came 
smelling round Mr. Barnard, and growled: exit 
hound by way of the window. 

“Miss St. Aubyn, may I pass you some jelly ?” 
Ife was wonderfully polite, not in the least strain- 


; ed; it was all natural. 


“T suppose the great world stands where it 
did, Mr. Barnard 2?” 

“You allude to the fashionable world ? 
very much so! Plenty stirring.” 

“What is the government? It’s five years, I 
think, since I saw an English newspaper.” 

“Bless me! Is it possible? No interest in 


Oh, 


| politics ?” 





| and would have me stand in front of her every 





| rice and indigo side too, disposed of all the valu- 


“Not the slightest; it would be the last thing 
I should occupy five minutes over. What say 
you, Mrs. Brandon ?” 

“A grand science, Mr. St. Aubyn!” and the 
quiet woman laid a knife down carefully and 
without noise, and a fork as gently, and crossed 
a spoon to the pattern of the damask as though 
evolving a problem. 

“ Ah, wait till you’re gray-haired, my dear Sir; 
you’re bound to come to it in the latter days.” 

“Tf I waited until then, I should give prefer- 
ence to the Church, and leave care of the state 
to younger men.” 

“Very good; I was intended for the Church 
myself— bound to be a bishop,’ said my father. 
My mother had my night-gowns made of lawn, 


evening before bed, reading the burial service 
from the Prayer-Book—” 

Here some confusion was caused by the hound 
running in with an old brown hat, low-crowned, 
and much battered. Williams having removed 
this with the tongs, order was restored. 

“You were just at an entertaining point of | 
your history, Mr. Barnard; pray continue.” 

“To be sure—going to tell you. May I trou- 
ble you for the Cayenne, Mrs. Brandon? Many 
thanks. Finding my prejudices biased in favor 
of the bar, that idea was abandoned in the foren- 
sic interest. I forget if I practiced to any large 
extent, and the memoranda of that early period 
were consumed at a fire, where I lost a lot of 
property and valuable documents. Let’s see; 
wasn’t I connected with the law when I knew you 
at Caleutta? Dear me, no! I was editing the 
Nahob, and a pretty mess I made of it; took the 





able plant, and returned to England. One wants 
to be thoroughly unprincipled to—to— Shall I 
help you to a little curry—it és curry, I think ? 
Bless my soul, it’s sweet sauce! Well, I think I 
must— Beg pardon; what's that ?” 

All listened, Williams stood silent; the steel 
cold eyes of Mrs. Brandon darted to the face of 
Noel Barnard, played an instant, and stole back. 
St. Aubyn placed a hand to his ear and, painfully 
intent, listened with hearing at its utmost tension. 
Lena trifled with her wine-glass, and wondered 
what had come to the people. It was heard 
again, the shout of some person in extremity, 
afar, they could scarcely tell the direction, then 
all was still, Mr, Barnard, paring a slice of 
cheese, 

“Fisherman to his mate probably—dangerous 
coast.” 

Mrs. Brandon here rose from the table, praying 
her departure might be pardoned—a troublesome 
headache to which she was subject these warm | 
months. 

“Thunder in the air,” said Mr, Barnard, with | 
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much gallantry, opening the door for the lady to 
pass forth. He knew as well as possible she had 
been playing him false; he knew by that shout 
John Beech had escaped, that, separately or to- 
gether, these two would henceforth be toiling to 
enmesh him; he knew their counter-schemes 
would ere long be many, that the hunters would 
press him sore. From afar he scented battle, 
and laughed the foe to scorn. The chase had 
ever thrilled him with wild ardor; this promised 
to be exciting, this war with high and low so- 
ciety. He knew Beresford Travers, Garston, and 
Co. were endeavoring to checkmate him on the 
great intrigue-board. Yet it was no vulgar ad- 
venturer they and others were tracking and seek- 
ing to outwit ; they were conscious of this, and paid 
him the compliment. And while in a variety of 
quarters men and women were working to entoil 
the schemer, he coolly returned to his seat to— 
enjoy the liberal evening repast at the house on 
the cliff? The old vintages removed from an 
older mansion, where cellars dated from the ac- 
cession of Hanover? Nay, but privately to feast 
eyes and hearing upon the beauty of Somebody’s 
daughter. 


(To BE CONTINUED.] 





ALICE. 


Tar. winds gently sighing, one star-lighted night, 


| Waft the fishing-boats out from the bay; 
| And golden-haired Alice, with eyes gleaming bright, 


Waits and watches them sailing away; 
And she murmurs these words as they fade from her 
sight: 
*O bounteous, beautiful sea, 
Send the spoil to their nets, 
A fair breeze to their sails, 
And my true love, to-morrow, to me.” 


The morning broke darkly—the shingle was white 
With the feathery, far-driven foam ; 
And Alice, with lips white as snow with affright, 
Passes, speeding away from her home; 
And they hear her sad voice in the gray morning 
light: 
*O powerful, ravenous sea, 

Keep the spoil in thy depths, 

Hold the breeze on thy breast, 

But return my true lover to me.” 


She lost him forever. And when the cold sheen 
Of the star-shine illumines the waves, 
The form of fair Alice may often be seen 
On the sands, near the tempest-arched caves; 
And she sings her weird song in the morning air 
keen: 
“O merciless, death-dealing sea, 

That steals from us our best, 

Take me into his rest, 

Or restore my lost treasure to me.” 
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Handkerchief Border.—Point 
Lace Embroidery on Net. 
To work this border transfer the 

design to linen, baste Brussels net 

on the latter, and along the out- 
lines run on point lace braid, 
which is turned over on the 
corners and gathered in 
the curves. For the 
connecting bars 
stretch fine thread 
going forward, 
wind it going ‘ 
back, and 
work the 
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tion and guipure lace. In adjusting 
the fichu the ends are tied together 
in front. For the Charlotte Corday 
cap cut ‘a straight piece of Swiss 
muslin sixteen inches wide and 
seventeen inches and three- 
quarters long, pleat it five 
inches and a quarter from 

the back edge to a 
width of five inches 
and three - quar- 
ters, pleat the 
front edge, 
and set it 





wheels. Work 
the veins in half- 
polka stitch and 
the dots in but- 
ton-hole stitch. 
For the vines 
darn the net with glazed cotton, 
and hem-stitch the edges of the 
braid on the tulle foundation with 
fine thread. Edge the border 
with picot braid, which is sewed 
to the point lace braid with half- 


binding seven- 
eighths of an 
inch wide and 
eighteen inches 
and a half long, 
which is joined 
with a band five inches and 
three-quarters long. Trim the 
cap with guipure lace and black 
velvet ribbon as shown by the il- 
lustration. 














polka stitches. Having worked the dif- XZ Bi De : : 3 
ferent lace stitches with fine thread as "OLD rin Stand with Sata a 
shown by the illustration, cut away the aK K* ADS sTavings, . 1gs. 1 and a. 
net underneath the bars on the wrong i KGS See illustrations on page 420. 
side. cp 


Tus portfolio is made of carved oak, 
and is fastened in the stand at the sides by means of wooden 
serews with springs. By partly drawing out the knob con- 
nected with the spring at the left side of the stand, the port- 
folio may be turned in such a manner as to open out the front 
(see Fig. 1). At the middle of the top is a lock, and on the 
inside a chain which connects the back with the sides in 
opening the portfolio. A monogram worked on brown vel- 
vet with gold bullion in satin stitch trims the middle of the 
front, and is underlaid with card-board. 


Scalloped Braid and Crochet Edging for Lingerie. 


See illustration on page 421. 


Garden Hats, Figs. 1-3, 

Fig. 1.— Brack axp Wire Straw Garpen Hat. Blue 
gauze is wound around the crown, and is continued in a searf. 
The rest of the trimming consists of a blue wing and pom- 
pons of dark and light blue silk. The brim is faced with 
blue silk. 

Fig. 2.—Patmetro Garpen Hart run with black velvet rib- 
bon. <A wreath of wild flowers and bows of black velvet rib- 
bon compose the trimming. 

Fig. 3.—OnGanpy AnD Straw Garven Hat, with high pointed crown 
and broad brim, The hat is covered with organdy trimmed with straw 
braid. Box-pleated ruches and loops of folded organdy form the rest 
of the trimming. The brim is caught up in a revers at the left side, 
and is trimmed with a touffe of wild flowers and a bow of white silk 
ribbon. 


Tus edging is worked with scalloped braid in the width seen in the 
illustration, and with crochet cotton, No. 60, as follows: Ist round.— 
On one side of the braid work + 3 de. (double crochet) on the middle 
of the next scallop of the braid, 7 ch. (chain stitch), 2 ste. (short 
treble crochet) separated by an interval of a quarter of an inch on both 
sides of the hollow in the braid, working off the upper veins together, 
7 ch., and repeat from +. 2d round.—7 de. on the next 7 st. (stitch) 
in the preceding round, always alternately 4 ch., pass over 7 st., 11 
on NET. de. on the next 11 st. 8d round.—Always alternately 1 de. on the 


Swiss Muslin and Lace Fichu and Cap. 
See illustration on page 421. 
Tue fichu consists of a straight piece of Swiss muslin sixty inches 
long and fifteen inches and a quarter wide, which is rounded off from Hanpkercuter Borper.—Porst Lace Emprowrery 
the bottom toward the upper corners, and is edged with guipure inser- 


Fig. 1.—Buack axp Wuite Straw Garpen Hat. Fig. 2.—Patmetro Garpen Hat. Fig. $.—OrGanpy anp Straw Garden Hat. 


Figs. 1-3.—GARDEN HATS, 
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next st. in the preceding round, 1 ch., pass over 
lst. 4th round (on the other side of the braid). 
—x* 4 de, separated each by an interval of an 
eighth of an inch in the next hollow, working off 
the upper veins of the middle two of these 4 de. 
together, four times alternately 2 ch., 1 de. on 
the next scallop, observing the illustration, 4 ch., 
1 single crochet on the preceding de., then 2 ch., 
and repeat from *. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A.irts.—The firm you mention will send boys’ suits 
by express on receipt of size, age, etc. Read about 
bustles in late numbers of the New York Fashions. 

Hatouer.—Boys of three years wear princesse suits 
or blouses, made with princesse fronts, belted backs, 
and kilt pleats below belts. These are of piqué or 
colored linen. They also still wear regular kilt skirts 
with jackets and vests. 

D. W.—Boys wear skirts up to the close of their 
fifth year; they are then usually put in short knee 
pantaloons. 

Lisutr.—Striped nansook ‘s as suitable as plain for 
mourning. 

M. F.—A long polonaiee and skirt will probably be 
more useful to you than the regular princesse dress, as 
the skirt can be worn with other over dresses, and the 
effect of a clinging polonaise and skirt is very much 
like that of the princesse dress, 

P. H. M.—A gentleman should take the outside. 

J. M. E.—There is no conventional formula of con- 
gratulation; your phrase should be determined by 
your friendship and inclination. 

A. B. Drwry.—We know of no way of removing 
the stains. 

A. B. C.—The knife and fork should be put on one 
tide of the plate. There is no fixed rule for eating 
cheese. If it is the soft French manufacture usually 
taken with crackers, it can be put in small quantities 
on the piece of cracker. 

At Sra.—The unbleached curtains hang alone. An 
arrow is a pretty shape for the rod. The small piece 
spoken of in the article is forthe centre. Lock in the 
encyclopedia for the information you desire. 

Sunsoriser.—Any encyclopedia will give you the 
needed information, for which we have not space in 
this column. 

Hat.—The first three questions must be determined 
by the occasion and individual fancy. The travelling 
dress and hat can be worn, and the Dolman if desired. 
There is no omen attached to a black hat. Bonnet 
and hat trimmings now are simple and elegant ; feath- 
ers and flowers can be combined to give a black hat a 
pretty effect, but for travelling we would suggest only 
feathera. 

8. L. L.—The first and second groomsmen’s duties 
are usually dependent upon the number of ushers en- 
gaged in the wedding. If there are no ushers, the 
groomsmen usually lead the guests up to the bride and 
groom and introduce them. If there are ushers, the 
groomsmen simply attend to the bride-maids’ wants, 

Martua.—You must inquire of an upholsterer or 
painter. 

Ionoramvus.—Send your card and address to your 
friend on arriving in town. 

Apa M.—It would hardly do for you to write first 
unless desired to do so, 

Op Frienp.—Look in any encyclopedia for the art 
information you desire. Mozart's Sonatas are among 
the finest musical compositions, but are rather too 
long to be played entire forcompany. Different move- 
ments can be selected. 

Parotrograru.—The illustration you refer to was 
made from an imported article, and we do not know 
where ench stands could be procured in this country. 

Vio.—Make a polonaise trimmed with fringe, and a 
demi-train with knife-pleatings. 

Mrs. M. A. L.—For your California trip get one of 
the travelling cloaks of gray mohair or of wiry camel’s- 
hair or de bege described in New York Fashions of 
Bazar No, 26, Vol. X. A linen cloak would not an- 
ewer. 

A. B.—We can not make purchases for our readers,— 
Only very small bustles are worn, if any. The import- 
ed bustles described in the New York Fashions cost 
from $3 50 to $% each. American bustles made of 
skeleton hoops cost from $1 to $2, and are similar to 
those illustrated in our advertisement columns, 

He&véns.—It is stylish just now when using striped 
summer silks, to have the entire suit alike. The Bre- 
ton basque suits illustrated in the Bazar are good mod- 
els. We can not say how long the Breton style and 
galloons will remain in favor. They are at present the 
most popular fancy. 

Soutnern.—Black canvas grenadine made over silk 
and trimmed with knife-pleatings is the most suitable 
nice dress for the first summer of mourning. For 
thicker dresses, French bunting and tamise cloths are 
chosen. For house dresses there are Scotch ginghams 
of mixed black and white or black and gray; also 
suits of white French nansook, trimmed with pleat- 
ings and tucked gathered ruffles. Linen lawns with 
black stripes on white ground are aiso used. There 
are solid black linens of nice quality, but merchants 
hesitate to commend them, as they spot and crock, 
and in most cases wash badly. 





IF YOU ARE MARRIED, 

or ever intend to be, spend 15 cents for the Sum- 
mer Number of Enrticn’s “ Fashion Quarterly,” 
and read the very instructive and amusing series. 
“The First Quarrel between Husband and Wife.” 
Also contains several charming stories, able es- 
says by Miss Corson, of the New York Cooking 
School, “‘ Daisy Eyebright,” Kate True, ete. Also 
gives complete illustrations, descriptions, and 
prices of Summer Fashions, Ornaments for the 
Garden, Toilet and Household Articles, ete. If 
you subscribe to one “ Quarterly,” you would not 
miss seeing every Number. Only 50 cents for a 
whole year, Address Enricu & Co., 287 and 289 
Eighth Avenue, New York City.—[Com.] 





A WONDERFUL NEW DISCOVERY. 
Hair dyed on the head a beautiful blonde, 
medium or dark brown, with a fine lustre, in one 
hour’s time. Warranted to be harmless, also a 
wonderful remedy for the removal of tan and 
freckles. No matter how much tanned, can be 
satisfactorily removed within fifteen minutes, 
without the least injury, at L. SHaw’s Hair and 
Beautifying Bazaar, 54 West 14th Street, near 6th 
Avenue, three doors from Macy’s.—[Com.] 





CROSS HUSBANDS 
AND SCOLDING WIVES. 

“Domestic infelicity,” which newspaper re- 
porters nowadays credit with playing such an 
important part in life’s drama, is often the result 
of lingering or chronic disease. What husband 
or wife can be cheerful, smiling, and pleasant 
when constantly suffering from the tortures 
of some dread disease? Perhaps the husband’s 
liver becomes torpid, and he experiences bitter, 
disagreeable taste or nausea, has chilly sensa- 
tions, alternating with great heat and dryness of 
the surface of his body, pain in his sides, should- 
ers, or back, eyes and skin are tinged with yellow, 
feels dull, indisposed, and dizzy. Through his 
suffering he becomes gloomy, despondent, and 
exceedingly irritable in temper. Instead of re- 
sorting to so reliable a remedy as a few small 
doses of Dr. Pierce’s Purgative Pellets, and fol- 
lowing up their action with the use of Golden 
Medical Discovery, to work the biliary poison out 
of the system and purify the blood, if he play the 
part of a “ penny wise and pound foolish” man, 
he will attempt to economize by saving the small 
cost of these medicines. Continuing to suffer, 
his nervous system becomes impaired, and he is 
fretful and peevish—a fit subject to become em- 
broiled in “ domestic infelicity.” Or the good 
wife may, from her too laborious duties or fam- 
ily cares, have become subject to such chronic 
affections as are peculiarly incident to her sex, 
and being reduced in blood and strength, suffer- 
ing from backache, nervousness, headache, in- 
ternal fever, and enduring pains too numerous to 
mention, she may become peevish and fretful— 
any thing but a genial helpmate. In this de- 
plorable condition of ill health, should she act 
wisely and employ Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription, it will in due time, by its cordial tonic 
and nervine properties, restore her health and 
transform her from the peevish, scolding, irrita- 
ble-tempered invalid to a happy, cheerful wife. 
Laying aside levity and speaking seriously, hus- 
bands and wives, you will find the Family Medi- 
cines above mentioned reliable and potent reme- 
dies. For full particulars of their properties and 
uses see Pierce’s Memorandum Book, which is 
given away by all druggists.—[ Com. ] 








A SENSIBLE WOMAN 

Who admires tine, yet practical, fashions—who 
enjoys articles which explain to her how to make 
her home prettier; how to adorn her person ; 
how to preserve her health ; how to increase the 
attraction of the table,ete.—will be overjoyed with 
Euricu’s “Fashion Quarterly.” One hundred 
and sixteen pages, embellished with over 700 fine 
illustrations. It gives the picture of every arti- 
cle, the description, price of pattern, and also 
the price of the article ready made. Subscrip- 
tion price, 50 cents per year. Send 15 cents 
(postage stamps will do) for sample Number. 
Euricu & Co., 287 and 289 Eighth Avenue, New 
York City.—[Com.] 








SCHENCK’S MANDRAKE PILLS. 

Turse Pills are composed exclusively of veg- 
etable ingredients, and, although they entirely 
supersede the use of Mercury, do not leave any 
of its injurious effects. They act directly upon 
the liver, and are a valuable remedy in all cases 
of derangement of that organ. Sick Headache, 
Indigestion, and all Bilious Disorders succumb to 
the tree use of them.—[ Com. ] 








VanttLa Cuoco.atr.—The highest perfection 
is obtained in the goods made by WALTER BakER 
& Co., who received the first award over all the 
world, even at the Paris Exposition. Asx your 
grocer for Baker's, and you will get the very best 
Vanilla Chocolate in the market.—[ Com. ] 





OH! WHAT A HORRID COMPLEXION. 
Way don’t you use Laird’s “ Bloom of Youth ?” 
It will remove tan, freckles, and all blemishes 
from the skin, leaving it perfectly clear and beau- 
tiful. Sold by druggists every where.—[ Com. ] 





Bersetr’s CoLoGNe is prepared from the pur- 
est and best materials, and is unrivaled in rich- 
ness and delicacy of perfume.—[Com.] 








A Beavtirvt Compiexton.—‘‘Champlin’s Liquid 
Pearl.” This fragrant and exquisite cosmetic is not 
only absolutely safe, but possesses the most valuable 
properties for beautifying and preserving the skin. 
Sold at 50 cents per bottle.—{Com.] 





Saratoca Sprrncs.—Drs. Strong's Remedial Insti- 
tute, open all the year, is the headquarters of the Chris- 
tian and literary elite seeking health or pleasure. For 
full information send for descriptive circular.—{Com.] 

















Corvine Wure..—B 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 


the means of the newly in- 


from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheelis counhy useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





ROYAL 


BAKING 
POWDER. 


Absolutely Pure. 


ea The finest preparation of the kind in the world. Its perfect purity and uniformity of strength not 
only insures success in baking, but —"2 ape ep farther than adulterated or short-weight kinds. It 
Oo 


keeps any length of time in any climate. 


of grocers ; or send 35 cents for ¥ Ib., or 60 cts. for 1 Ib. 


can to Rorat Baking Powvrr Co., New York, and receive, postage paid, by return mail, with recipes for 


making the celebrated Vienna Rolls, Biscuit, Cakes, 


Corn Bread, Muffins, &c. 








PRICE 


TTTNG: MAGHINESS ===s<=» 


Makes any size Knife or 
Box Plaits. Sent by mail 
on receipt of $2. Agents 

vanted. MAIRS & KEL- 
LOGG, Troy, New York, 


2.00. 









Is urgently required. 


MARK THIS! 
Upon the condition of the stomach and its near allies, the 
liver and the bowels, depend physical health and clearness 
, of intellect. If these organs are inactive or in a state of 
| irritation, the toning, regulating, soothing influence of 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





A.SELIG, 


813 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Just received, a large importation of Honiton and Point 
Lace Braids, Pearl Edge, Threads, and Books of In- 
struction on lace making, also black and colored 
Fringes, Berlin Zephyrs, Worsted Embroideries, and 
all materials for Needle-work, at the lowest prices, 
Samples sent. 





Pure white teeth and a sweet 
breath are, as the poet says, ‘‘an 
excellentthing inmauand woman.” 
Nothing adds so much to the per- 
sonal appearance as a fine set of 
teeth, and to neglect their care is 
inexcusable. To keep them free 
from scurf, and spotless as pearls, 
cleanse them daily with 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT. 


It is a wholesome Botanical preparation, and has a re- 
freshing effect upon the mouth. Aepulsive Breath, aris- 
ing from Catarrh or use of tobaeco and liquors, is com- 
pletely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. It islondly 
praised by artists of the dramatic and lyric profession, 
who especially know the value of a reliable dentifrice. 
Sold by Druggists every where. 








Made 


$10 to $15, according to 


and is 


Manufac- 


t Coiffure ever in- 
variety of styles, 


“Multiform.” 


HELMER’S HUMAN HAIR HOUS 
16 East Fifteenth Street, 


ess it over when necessary. 
17 East Fourteenth St., New York. 


and the lightes 
sposed in an infinite 
fi can dr 
» Price, 


uality hair only. | 
Full directions sent with each 


Can be di 
tured and sold at 


(SEE MME. DEMOREST’S MONTHLY FOR JULY.) 
80 simple that a chi 





Graceful, easily arranged, 


Mme. DEMOREST’S, 


in first q 


vented. 
color. 


SANDS POINT HOTEL, 


SANDS POINT, L. I. 
Open May 15. Steamer Seawanhaka leaves Peck Slip 
daily at 4, and Thirty-third Street, East River, at 4:15 
P.M. ; Sands Point daily, at 7:50 A.M. Address 


penta stedncsndinee sal 
NEW YORK SHOPPING 


Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles, every thing, bought with discretion, taste, 
and judgment. For circular, address 

Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. Every pattern we issue will be cut by 
Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the head 
of his profession, and who is unquestionably the ablest 
dressmaker in the United States. What Worth is to 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest au- 
thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 
postage stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 
of the most elegant Polonaises, Basques, Over-skirts, 
&c., that have ever appeared in this country. 

Address JAMES McCALL & CO. 

























543 Broadway, New York. 

N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper's Bazar 
can be had at No. 48 East 14th St., up stairs. 

Should buy the Fifth Avenue 

Mair Crimper. Enquire at stores, 

or send 25c. for three sample pairs to 

J. BENNETT, 297 Broadway, N.Y. 

Gusewe PATTERNS, either Perforated Paper or 

Blocks. Circulars free, or ow po samples of 100 

assorted designs for 10c. BENTLEY & BRO., 102 

Walker St., N.Y., or 132 Lexington St., Baltimore, Md. 

MIXED CARDS,with name, 10c. and stamp. 25 

styles Acquaintance Cards, 10c. Samples for 3c. 

M. W. DOWD & C@., Bristo, Conn. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


EEP yonr bird in health and song by using SING- 
ER’S Patent Gravel Paper. For sale by all drug- 
gists and bird dealers. Depot, 582 Hudson St., N. Y. 
OUR NAME PRINTED on 40 Mixed Cards 
for 10 cts. CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Conn. 








R. WIENER, Manufacturer of 


Ostrich Feathers. 





95 EXTRA FINE Mixed Cards, with name, 
10c., postpaid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N.Y, 





| The largest Stock of Human Hair Goods, 

| Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 

Just received from Paris,the newly invent- 
| ed Marie Antoinette Switch, com- 
bining elegance with durability, and forms 
Coiffure for front and back, a Switch at $10 
equal to one at $20 of the old style. A hand- 
| some assortment of switches at all prices. 





The new INVISIBLE FRONT, for 
young and old ladies, improving the looks of 

| every one, $2 00 per inch on hair lace; $1 00 
| per Inch on imitation lace. 
| CURLS, warranted naturally curly, in 
| large variety, from $1 00 upward. 

GRAY HAIR aSpecialty. Lower 
Hai 


H | than any other house in the country. 
| air taken in Exchange. 
COMBINGS made up in the most ap- 
| proved manner. Warranted to give satisfac- 
| tion. 
| UNRIVALED BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR, 
W | CREME BLANCHE, or the Magic 


8 doors | fee of charge. $1 00 per box. 
from 





| qualities to ladies and infants alike. $1 00 

Sixth | per box. 
Avenue, | F. Coupray’s celebrated AURORA, to 
NEW | bleach hair of any color a fine golden blonde 
YORK without injury to the hair. Price for 3-ounce 

* | bottle, $1 50; for 6-ounce bottle, $2 50. 
Only The Medicated Oriental Beautifying Wash 
Depot. 


for the complexion will remove tan, freckles, 
sunburn, or any eruptions of the skin. 


NO MORE GRAY HAIR. 
L. SHAW’S ODORLESS 


PERSIAN KHENNA 


is the only reliable harmless hair dye. No Lac Sulphur, 
Sugar of Lead, or Nitrate of Silver. Endorsed by our 
most eminent chemists. Testimonials can be seen at 
= ea Applied free of charge. $100 and $1 50 per 

ottle. 

&2~ Goods sent to all parts of the country, when pre- 
paid, free of charge; or, C. O. D., with privilege of ex 
amining. 


PC, BARNUM & CO, 


Respectfully solicit an inspection of the New Depart- 
ment devoted entirely to the use of Children’s Cloth- 
ing. This department, recently added to the establish- 
ment by arching through into the adjoining building, 
is superbly fitted be and thoroughly supplied wit! 
every variety of Children’s Clothing. School Suits, 
Dress Suits, Navy Suits, for school suits for common 
use—a full assortment. All our departments for Men 
and Youth’s Clothing are constantly replenished, and 
lack nothing called for in Gentlemen’s and Youth’s 
Outfits. 

We invite inspection and challenge competition as 
to quality, style, and price. 


P,C, BARNUM & C0., 


196, 198, and 200 Chatham Square.’ 
95 ELEGANT CARDS, no two alike, with name, 10c. 
e 








postpaid. GEO. I. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 









dy peg 
1281 82 “YIN Penssisy ggg] ‘Z) ‘AON Pitd 


DIAMOND 


"1281 ‘81 ‘I 


J. L. COLBY & CO., Patentees and Makers, 
425 & 427 Broome Sreeet, N. Y. 





90 Snowflake, — Floral, &c. Cards, no 2 alike, 
with name 10c. Nation’s Card Co., Northford, Ct. 


IF THE LADIES WILL TRY THE 
“Davidson Royal Dress Shield,” 


Made by the Davipson Russer Co., they will find an 
article that is very light, durable, will not curl up or 
come apart at the seam, impervious and not affected 
by moisture. These goods are different from any 
other sleeve protectors in the market, and one trial 
will prove them to be a perfect article. Inquire at the 
stores for ‘‘ Davidson Royal Dress Shields,” or address 
DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., Boston, Mass. 








9 FANCY CARDS, all styles, with name, 10c., post- 


paid. J.B. HUSTED, Nassau, Renns. Co., N. Y. 
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KEYES, 


349 & 351 Sth Aves, b bet. 27th & 28th Sts. 


Revolution in prices. “Samples freely given, or sent 
to any address, city or country. 

- x] ar 
SILKS. 

Large stock of BLACK SILKS of all the well-known 
brands, in Taffetas, Gros Grain, and Cashmere Silks, 
at prices lower than ever. Pure oil-boiled TAFFETA 
SILK, 75 cents; worth $100. GROS GRAIN at 90 
cents; worth ¢i 20. Superb at $1 25, $1 35, and $1 50. 
CASHMERE SILKS from auction, $1 70 and £2 00. 
BELLON’S CASHMERES, $2 00, $2 50, $3 00, and $4 00. 


SUMMER SILKS. 
STRIPED SILKS at 60c., 75c., 85c., and $1 00. 
RICH PLAIN SILKS at $1 00, $1 25, $1 50, and $1 75. 
DRESS GOODS. 


Full lines of Plain, Plaid, and Striped Grenadines at 
very low prices. Great inducements offered in Plain 
and Plaid Dress Goods, at Sc., 10c., 123¢c., 15c., 18¢., 
20c., and 25c. MATELASSE GOODS, s lendid color- 
ings, at 15 cents; worth 25. Better qualities at 25c.; 
worth 35¢. COLORED CASHMERES from 20c. to 75c. 


Mourning Goods a Specialty. 
Full lines of BLACK CASHMERES, HENRIET- 
TAS, BOMBAZINES, TAMISE, & EMPRESS Cloths. 
Send for samples of our Cashmeres at 47c., 50c., and 70c. 
UNDERWEAR. 

Full lines of Ladies’, Gents’, and Misses’ MERINO 

and GAUZE UNDERWEAR. 
HOSIERY. 

All the latest Novelties in Ladies’, Gents’, and Chil- 

dren’s HOSE. 
Sun Umbrellas & Parasols 


in all the latest novelties. 
DOMESTICS, PRINTS, LAWNS, PIQUE, LINENS, 


in great variety. 
SUITS. 


Stuff Suits from $4 00. Linen Suits at $2 50, $3 00, 
and #4 00. Job Lot of Cambric — in Blue, Brown, 
and Black, at $3 00; worth $6 5¢ 

Ladies’ own material made to ae at short notice. 


CARPETS and OIL-CLOTHS at prices 
that can not be excelled. 


KEYES, 349 & 351 Eighth Avenue, N.Y. 


ESTABLISHED 27 YEARS. 


Waller & McSorley, 


245 Grand St., near Bowery, N. Y. 








$50,000 worth of SILKS and DRESS GOODS from the 
Great Auction Sales of last week. 





LYONS BLACK SILKS. 

600 Pieces a GROS GRAIN SILK, at $1 00; 
worth $15 

700 Pieces BLACK SILK, Cashmere finish, at $1 50; 
worth $2 15. 

400 Pieces extra fine quality BLACK SILK, at $1 75; 
worth $2 25. 

275 Pieces best quality BLACK SILK, at $2 25 and 
$250; would cost elsewhere $3 00 and $3 75. 





LYONS PLAIN SILK. 
1000 Pieces PLAIN SILKS, in all shades, at $1 00, 
$1 25, and $150; worth $1 50, $1 75, and $2 25, 





TRIMMING SILKS, 
1000 Pieces very fine TRIMMING SILKS, at 50c.; 
worth $73¥gc. 
LYONS STRIPED SILKS. 
2000 Pieces of beautiful STRIPED SILKS, at 60c., 
75c., 90c.* worth 80c., $1 00, $1 25, 





FRENCH AND ENGLISH DRESS GOODS. 

10 Cases English Striped and Plaid DRESS GOODS, 
&c., 1Uc., 12}¢¢., 20c., 25¢ 

50 Cases English CASHMERE, at 374¢c. and 50c. ; 
worth 5c. 

25 Cases Matelasse and Striped DRESS GOODS, at 
20c., 25c., and 31c.; worth 3lc. and 40c. 

5 Cases French CASHMERE, 40 inch wide, 50c., 
62}¢c., T5c. 

BLACK GOODS. 

10 Cases BLACK ALPACA, at 20c., 25c., 31¢., 374c., 
and upward. 

15 Cases BLACK CASHMERE, at 37c., 50c., 62}¢c., 
75c. ; worth 20c. per yard more. 





WALLER & McSORLEY, 
245 Grand Street, near Bowery, New York. 


STOCK TAKING 


BEING NEAR AT HAND, WE WILL CLOSE OUT 
OUR ENTIRE STOCKS OF 
BLACK, COLORED, AND FANCY DRESS SILKS, 
GRENADINES AND ORGANDIES, 
AND POPULAR DRESS GOODS, 
DURING THIS MONTH, 

AT GREAT REDUCTIONS TO CLEAR STOCK. 
SAMPLES OF GOODS AND CATALOGUES OF 
LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S FUR- 
NISHING GOODS SENT FREE ON APPLI- 
CATION TO ALL PARTS OF THE 
COUNTRY. ORDERS FOR GOODS 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
CAREFULLY FILLED 
WITHOUT CHARGE, 

AND GOODS PACKED AND FORWARDED TO 
DESTINATION. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


BROADWAY & TWENTIETH ST.; GRAND, 
_CHRYSTIE, A AND FORSYTH STS., N.Y. 


OSESiESPECIALTY 


Stro Pot Roses,suit- 
able for immediate flow erin our choice, alllabeled, 
sent safely by mail, postpai 5 splendid varieties 
for $13 12 for $2; 19 for $33 26 for $4; 35 for 
$5. 20c. additional gets two M ificent 
Premium Roses. See OUR NEW GUIDE 
TO ROSE CULTURE, and choose from over 
300 finest sorts. We make Roses a great specialty, 
and are the largest Rose-Growers in America. THE 
_DINGEE & ConaRD Co.,W est Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


OUR NAME Printed on 30 C ards, 30 styles, for 
10¢c.and stamp. Ciinton Bros. Clintonville, Conn. 











Great Inducements, 


PRIOR TO TAKING THEIR 
SEMI-ANNUAL INVENTORY, 


IN DRESS GOODS, PARIS COSTUMES, GRENA- 
DINES, SUMMER SILKS, HOSIERY, UNDER- 
WEAR, LADIES’ and GENTLEMEN’S FURNISH- 
ING GOODS, LACE SHAWLS and JACKETS, 
PARASOLS and UMBRELLAS, 


LINENS, 


WHITE AND HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, &c. 


Arnold, Constable, & Co, 


Broadway, Corner 19th St., 
SUMMER SHAWLS. 


The Largest Stock of Novelties in the City, 
AND AT THE LOWEST PRICES, 
TRAVELLING ULSTERS AND WRAPS, CLOTH 
AND LINEN LAP-ROBES, &c. 


Arnold,Constable,&Co., 


BROADWAY, Cor. 19th St., N.¥. 


CARPETINGS. 


NOVEL DESIGNS IN 


PERSIAN RUGS AND CARPETS, 


BODY BRUSSELS, VELVETS AND AXMINSTERS, 
CHINA MATTINGS, OIL-CLOTHS, LINOLEUMS, 
DRUGGETS, STAIR-RODS, &c., &c. 


Arnold,Constable,&Co., 


BROADWAY, Cor. 19th St. 


GOLD BORDERED SHADES, 


SHADE HOLLANDS, SATINES, CRETONNES, 
LACE CURTAINS and DRAPERIES, and FURNI- 
TURE COVERINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


Arnold,Constable,& Co., 
BROADWAY, Cor. 19th St., N. Y. 


Lrsrary or Conaress, 
Corrricut Orrioz, WasHinGTon. 

To wit.: Be rr Remempgrep, that on the 19th da 
of May, ‘Anno Domini 1877, ARTHUR HILDRET 
of the United States, has deposited in this office the 
titles of Books, the titles or descriptions of which are 
in the words following, to wit. : 

THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA, from the Discovery of the Con- 
tinent to the Organization of the Government 
under the Federal Constitution. 1497—1789. 
By Ricouarp Hitpreta. Revised Edition. In 
Three Volumes. Vol. I. Colonial. — 1497-1688, 
Vol. II. Colonial.—1663-1773, Vol. III. Revolu- 
tionary.—1773-1789 

The right whereof he claims as Proprietor, in conform- 

A a the laws of the United States respecting copy- 
A. R. SPOFFORD, 

Librarian of Congress. 





In renewal of copyright of the above books for the 
further term of fourteen years from the expiration 
of their respective copyrights. 


AUTOMATIC CRYSTAL FOUNTAIN. 
— Requiring no Pressure of Water. 


Blue Glass Basin and Globes, 
mounted on a Golden - Bronze 
Standard, with Polished Marble 
Base. 

No springs, weights, or hidden 
mechanism, but a simple law of 
hydrostatics practically applied. 

“The apparent absence o1 mo- 
tive power excites general won- 
derment and surprise. 

Always reliable, and in order. 

A little Cologne added to the 
water makes it a delightful 


Perfume Fountain, 


at slight expense, as the water 

is used over and over again. 
Height to top of Basin, 21 in. 
Price Complete $15. 


More elaborate styles furnish- 
ed: also, Fountains for Garden 
or Lawn upon same principle. 

Gz Address for Circular, 


JAMES W. TUFTS, 
33 to 39 Bowker Street, 
, BOSTON, MASS. 


Harper's Furoea Guide-Books, 
PUBLISHED YEARLY IN 3 VOLS. 


PRICE, $3 00 PER VOL. 
COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, $7 00. 











Patented Feb. 7, 1871. ° 





Vol. I. Great Britain, France, Belgium, and Hol- 
land. 


Vol. II. Germany, Austria, Italy, and the East. 


Vol. ITI. Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Spain. 


te The Vols. Sold Separately, and either of them sen. 
by mail on receipt of Three Dollars. 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK, in English, 


French, German, and Italian. Price, $1 50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


18177 JONES 1840 


SPRING A BOYS’ SUITS. 
DRESS GOODS. 


ovo MILLINERY. 
Surrs, Sacquzs. G Oo Fancy Goons. 
DOLMANS. 9 OG HostErY. 
Suawsa. o Oo “Laces, 


JONES 








! 
Eighth Avenue > _ Eighth Avenue | 
“ND .| 
| 
' 


| Nineteenth Street. 











Oo oO 
Q a} 
Q Oo 
SHOES. o, O SILKs. 
RIBBONS. Oo, a CLOTHS. 
UNDERWEAR. Q OQ DOMESTICS. 
UPHOLSTERY. 0 A QO CARPETS. 
FURNITURE. V Housefurnishing Goods. 


(Grr Extraordinary inducements in all 
departments. All Orders will receive 
prompt attention. Catalogues sent free. 


JONES. 8th Ave., corner 19th Ss. JONES. — 





Novelty Wired Dress Facing and 
Skirt Extender, 


No Dress 
should be worn 








without 
it. 


Is recommended by all leading Dressmakers as just 
the thing to give the dress a graceful sweep, that can 
be obtained by no other means. 


NEW YORK NOVELTY C0., 


Retailed by Manufacturers. 


B. Attman & Co., Corset Dep’t, Sixth Ave. & 19th St.; 
Lorp & Taytor, Broadw ay and 20th St.; E. Ripiery & 
Sons, Grand St.; Taytor, Kinpatrick, & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio; FiEcp, Leiter, & Co., Chica 0, Ill. ; Car- 
BON, Pirie, & Co., Chicago, IIL. ; R. H. Waite & Co., 
Boston, Mass. ; JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
B. & I. Wor, a RL; T. A. Coapman & 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; Manne Bros., Chicago, Ill. ; 

. Siupson & Co., Chicago, I; New COMB, Enpt- 
corr, “& Co., Detroit, "Mich. ; B. F. "Fiton, Louisville, 
Ky. MILurr, Grant, & Co., St. Louis, Mo., and all 
other Dry Goods and Fancy "Goods dealers. 


MILLER & GRANT 


ABE OFFERING THE FOLLOWING 
“2 ° 
Unparalleled Attractions: 
BRETON EMBROIDERED TRIMMING, from 45c, 
TRIMMED BREAKFAST CAPS, from $i 25. 
SASH RIBBONS, $1 00 per yard. 
JAPANESE FANS, from 5c. 

PEARL SEQUINS "at greatly reduced prices. 
PLAIN & 7 SILK BUTTONS, Ornaments, &c., 
LACK SILK FRINGES, 

BLACK ae MITTS, in excellent variety and design, 
AACE and MUSLIN TIES, &c., &c. 


879 BROADWAY, New York. 


BLOOMINGDALE BROS, 
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THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Millinery, Hosiery, Gloves, 
Laces, Embroideries, Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s 
Suits and Underwear. 

Publishers of Bloomingdale Bros." Household Mag- 
azine and Price-List. The most complete and reliable 
list of lowest New York prices. Issued four times a 
year; price 20 cts. per annum. Sample copies mailed, 
free, on receipt of five cents. Send in your subscrip- 
tion at once. BLOOMINGDALE BROS., 

924, 926, and 928 Third Ave., New York. 


Harper Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPA ID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on "receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers, 

Hanvre’s Magazine, Harver’s Weexy, und Harern’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Wrext.y, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoniners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage Sree. 

The Volumes of the Magazinzr commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harver & Brorurns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Terms For Apvertistne In Harper's WEEKLY AND 
Tarper’s Bazar. 
tod ag 8 Weekly. — Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Liue—each insertion. 








HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


I. 

CAMP, COURT, AND SIEGE: A Narrative of Per- 
sonal Adventure and Observation during Two Wars. 
1861-1865.—1870-1871. By WiokHam Horrman, As- 
sistant Adjutant-General U. S. Vols., and Secretary 
U.S. Legation at Paris. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

Il. 

RECONCILIATION OF SCIENCE AND RELIG- 
1ON. By ALexanper Wincuect, LL.D., Author of 
“Sketches of Creation,” ‘The Doctrine of Evolu- 
tion,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


III. 
UNIVERSITY LIFE IN ANCIENT ATHENS, By 
W. W Cares. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents. 
IV, 


ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 
TRY FOR 1876. Edited by Prof. Spencer F. Batrp, 
Assistant-Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
with the Assistance of Eminent Men of Science. 
Large 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

Uniform with the volumes of the Annual Record of 
Science and Industry for 1871, 1872, 1873, 1874, 1875. 


Ae 
EPOCHS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. A Series of 
Books narrating the History of England at Successive 
Epochs. Edited by the Rev. M. Cariauron, M.A. 

1. Early England. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents.—2. Eng- 
land a Continental Power. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents.— 
8. Rise of the People. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents.—4. The 
Tudors and the Reformation. 32m0, Paper, 25 cents. 
—5. The Struggle against Absolute Monarchy. 
32mo, Paper, 25 cents, 


SQUIER’S PERU. Peru: Incidents of Travel and 
Exploration in the Land of the Incas. By E, 
Grorcr Squier, M.A., F.S.A., late U.S. Commis- 
sioner to Peru, ‘Author of * Nicaragus »” “Ancient 
Monuments of Mississippi Valley,” &c., &c. With 
Illustrations, Svo, Cloth, $5 00, 

VIL. Mae 

THE CRUISE OF THE ‘‘CHALLENGER.” Voy- 
sae over many Seas, Scenes in many Lands. 

J. J. Sery, R.N. With Map and Illustrations, 
Gane 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 








VIII. 
THE LIFE, TIMES, AND CHARACTER OF OLI- 
VER CROMWELL. By the Right Hon. E. H. 
KNatTcuBULL-HugessENn, M.P. 32mo, Paper, 20 cents. 


CAMERON'S ACROSS AFRICA. Across Africa. 
By Verney Loverr Cameron, C.B., D.C.L., Com- 
mander Royal Navy,Gold Medalist Royal Geograph- 
ical Society, &c. With a Map and numerous Illus- 
trations. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 

> 

TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 
Mary Lams. 32mo, Paper. 
Tragedies, 25 cents. 


By Cuaries and 
Comedies, 25 cents. 


THROUGH PERSIA BY C RAVAN. By Arruvun 
ARNOLD, 12mo,Cloth, $1 15. 
XII. 

THE TURKS IN EUROPE. 
MAN. 32mo, Paper, 15 cents. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


*,* These Novels are in Paper Covers, except where oth- 
erwise specified, 


By Epwarp A. Frer- 


A Woman-Hater. 


By Cuartas Reape. With Two 
Tilustrations. 


75 cents. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 
Mar’s White Witch. By G. Dovetas. 50 cents. 
Juliet’s Guardian. 


By Mrs. H. Loverr Cameron. 
With Illustrations. 


50 cents. 


Harper’s Household Edition of Charles Reade’s Nov- 
els. Twelve vols., Illustrated, 12mo, Cloth, $1 25 
per volume. 

A Woman -Hater.—Hard Cash.—Fonl Play.— 
White Lies.— Love Me Little, Love Me Long.— 
Griffith Gaunt.—The Cloister and the Hearth,—It 
is Never Too Late to Mend.—Peg Woffington, Chris- 
tie Johnstone, &c.—Put Yourself in His Place.—A 
Terrible Temptation. —A Simpleton and The Wan- 
dering Heir. ea 

Harper’s Honsehold — of Thackeray's Works. 
Complete in 11 vols., Illustrated, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 
per volume. 


Novels: Vanity Fair. — Pendennis. —The New- 
comes.—The Virginians.—Adventures of Philip.— 
Henry Esmond, and Lovel the Widower. Six 
volumes, 


Miscellaneous Writings: Barry Lyndon, Hoggarty 
Diamond, &c.—Paris and Irish Sketch Books, &c.— 
Book of Snobs, Sketches, &c.—Four Georges, [n- 
glish Humorists, Roundabout Papers, &c,—Cather- 
ine, Christmas Books, &c. Five volumes. 


Miss Nancy’s Pilgrimage. 
son. 50 cents. 


By Viroinia W. Joun- 


Nora’s Love Test. By Mary Cecit. Hay. 50 cents. 
When the Ship Comes Home. 


By Water Besant 
and James Riog. 25 cents. 


Thompson Hall. By Antuony Trottorg. Illustrated. 
20 cents, 


The Golden Butterfly. 75 c cents. 


Madcap Violet. By W {liam Black. 50 cents; Library 
Edition, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


ew Harrer & Broruers will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, except where oth- 
erwise specified, 





o77- Harver’s Cararocur mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 


60) Assorted Cards, Repp, Watered, and Bristol, with 
IV) name, 13¢. 50 Moss Kose Chromos, 25c. Agt’s out- 
fit, 15e. Samples, 6c. Heten Reap & Co., NewHaven,Ct, 


10: 95 a day sure made by Agents selling 
- our Chromos, Crayons, Picture 
& Chromo Cards. 125 samples, 


worth $5, sent, postpaid, for 85e. Illustrated Catalogue 
free. J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON. Estab'd 1530. 


” Fine Cards, Damask, Repp, &c., with name on, 
13 cts. CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Conn. 








387 7 A Ww eek to A re nts. ‘Samples FREE, 
D4 P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 
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FACETLE. 

In nature or art, where can be found a more inter- 
esting object than a young widow?) She is experienced, 
but wears her own hair and tecth, and is miaus wrin- 
kles. Her recent bereavement gives her a claim upon 
the sympathy of man. Like all good things, she can 
only be created at a great sacrifice. Mrs. Browning 
Bays that aman must be pretty thoroughly spoiled be- 
fore he can leave a widow. This black swan—this 
mournful phenix—rises only out of the funeral urn 
that holds the ashes of the husband's heart. All men, 
however great or wise, have felt the indefinable influ- 
ence of widowhood. Heury VILL was so fond of them 
that he took two, and King David was so fond of Abi- 
gail, the widow of Nabal, that he made her his wife, 
and he turned Bathsheba into a widow on purpose to 
marry her. When Judith ceases her cogitations over 
the virtues of the late lamented Manasses, of Bethulia, 
puts off her mourning, anc adorns herself in brave at- 
tire to set out for the camp of Holofernes, we feel in- 
stinctively that she will come back with his heart, his 
crown, or head, whichever she goes for. Then the 
old widow Naomi counsels the young widow Ruth 
how to lay her snares in the harvest fields of her kins- 
man, and spring her net on the threshing-floor, we 
know at once that the wealthy bachelor Boaz might 
as well order the wedding garments. Allan Ramsay 
wrote a song telling how to woo a widow. He might 
as well have left direction how to get struck with light- 
ning. It comes on man like his fate—inexorable and 
inevitable. 

“DIRECT FROM THE COW.” 

Looat Inspector. ‘Oh, he has been vaccinated, you 
say. Then show me the marks on his arm. He has 
the marks, I suppose ?” 

Motuer. ‘Oh, that he hev, Sir!) But not” (driven 
into acorner)— * It was this way, yousee, Sir. Farm- 
er Akers’s cow she runned after the children, an’ ketch- 
es my little boy, and torssed him right over the hidge. 
But the marks—” [Local Inspector loses his temper. 

EE TR EDS 
Italian brigands now wear standing collars, diamond 


pins, and alligator boots. It has always been suspect- 
ed that there was money in it, if well followed. 





cosstntnessiijjenemnnesoss 

A young lady has been trying for three wecks to get 
a photograph of her pet poodle, but the fidgety little 
animal wouldn't be taken. So she just had the artist 
take a photograph of her nicest young man, whitening 
the mustache and painting the ears up a little, and the 
resemblance is so perfect that the innocent young man 
himself admired it, and begged for a copy as ‘a sooy- 
ner of the s’gacious an’mal.” 











HARPER'S BAZAN. 











n compensate for the want of method.” 
Sir JFoshua Reynolds s Lectures on Art. 


will more than 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON DRAWING-ROOM 
DECORATIONS. 
Mr. Fexnanvo F, EmMinate EXAMINED. 


Q. “I believe that you are perfectly mad upon the 
subject of drawing-room decorations 2?” 
A. “I am perfectly mad upon the subject, and my 
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THE KITE SEASON. 


Aunt LAVINIA HAS A ROOM UP IN THE ATTIC BECAUSE IT IS SO NICE AND QUIET, AND SHE IS SO DREFFLE NERVOUS, 


the outcome of wstheticism is a mixture of antique 
quaintness, dingy and washed-out color, and oddity 
combined with discomfort.” 

@. “I believe you are in favor of latticed windows 
glazed with opaque glass 2?” 

4. “Tam. The lattices you refer to were abolished 
years and years ago, to make room for sashed windows 











“It’s no use struggling and kicking, Ephraim, the Doctor says this ’ll strengthen you, and 4e ought to know.” 


insanity extends to dining-rooms, libraries, and sitting- 


rooms generally. 


Q. “How, in your opinion, ought a drawing-room 


to be decorated 2” 
A, “ On wsthetic principles.” 
Q. “What do you mean by esthetic principles 2?” 


A. “It is a wide term; but I think I may say that 

















Sue. “Why, I thought it was an owl, but it hain’t; it’s a—a—tax-i-der-mist.” 


He. “Oh no, it és a howl, 


Tax—Taxidermist is the name of the town he come from.” 


admitting more light. The opaque glass is conducive 
to darkness—a great desideratum in nineteenth-cen- 
tury drawing-rooms.” 

@. “T understand that you are in favor of curtains 
with grotesque patterns, sage green or dull yellow for 
walls, and black furniture ? 

A. “Tam. It is very necessary that a feeling of 









] 
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melancholy should be produced in a modern sitting- 
room, and I know of no better means to create this 
mood than those to which you have alluded. More- 
over, it is proper to add that the chairs should he of 
the most uncomfortable character possible, cumbered 
with cushions warranted to slip down on the floor on 
the smallest provocation.” 

%. ‘IT think you do not recommend carpets 2?” 

A, “Certainly not. Carpets are suggestive of com- 
fort, and there you are at once in contradiction with 
esthetic principles. I much prefer straw matting, 
which is bitterly cold in winter and horribly stufiy in 
summer.” 

@. “Would you permit rugs in the drawing-room 2” 

A, “Certainly. But I should insist upon their be- 
ing of the most dull and neutral tones of color. Rugs 
over matting are excellent, as they kick up at every 
footstep, and accumulate even more dust than carpets.” 

@. “I think you do not like pictures 2?” 

A, “Only Burne Jones's, or an occasional nocturne 
of Whistler's. As a rule, I prefer plates stuck against 
the walls.” 

Q. “In fact, you would decorate the walls of a draw- 
ing-room as if you were dealing with a kitchen 2?” 

A. “Certainly; except that I would have more 
— in the drawing-room than are usually found ina 

sitchen.” 

Q. ** Would you permit tables in the room 2?” 

A. “One. It should, however, have only three legs, 
and should be encouraged (by its construction) to top- 
ple over on every conceivable opportunity.” 

Q. “You have said nothing about the walls.” 

A. ** The lower part, or dado, should be covered with 
matting, and the upper part be papered with paper of 
a sombre or sickly ground and spidery pattern.” 

Q. “Tf you had a recess, what would you do with 





A, “T would fill it with delf and blue china.” 

Q@. ‘* What is delf 2” 

A, “Rococo Dutch pottery. My ambition would be 
to possess the ugliest specimens of this pottery ob- 
tainable. Failing this, I would fall back upon kitchen 
plates of the last century.” 

q@. “You have said nothing about the comfort of 
the room.” 

A. “As T have had the honor already to explain, I 
know nothing about comfort. It is radically opposed 
to esthetic principles.” 

qQ. “To sum up the matter, is it your opinion that, 
given a little straw and a good many plates, a cell in 
the Tombs might easily be converted into an excellent 
drawing-room furnished in the modern fashion 2?” 

A, “ Certainly—with a few neutral distemper colors 
and a stenciling apparatus.” 

(The witness then withdrew, 
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BRIC-A-BRAC. 
“Here, Isaac, take this figure around to Mr. Bangs, and tell him to knock off the nose artistically, and put 
some hieroglyphics on the base ; and bring back the old china, if h. has got it cracked yet.” 5 ; 















































